


Hammermill Safety provides protection 


Give your bank the double benefit 
of “The Best Known Name in Paper” 


This customer is getting a new check- 
book filler. It happens many times 
a day in most banks. But for the 
public relations minded banker (and 
today what banker zsn’t) there’s some- 
thing very important going on here. 

The checks in ¢his filler are on 
Hammermill Safety paper. And they 
say so, all 25 of them, in the surface 
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plus prestige 


mark on the check face. A mark of dis- 
tinction America has respected for 40 
years, it speaks for the prestige of your 
bank, every time your customer writes 
a check. A message he will be reminded 
of 25 times in the next few weeks. 


Checks made from Hammermill 
Safety give you protection against 
alterations, too. That’s the reason you 
buy safety paper in the first place. 
Hammermill Safety’s specially sensi- 


tized surface instantly shows up the 
minutest erasure or other alteration. 
Sends out a visual alarm. 


But the important thing to remem- 
ber the next time you place a printing 
order for checks is this: it costs no 
more to get protection plus prestige. 
Order your next checks on smooth- 
writing, non-feathering Hammermill 
Safety. Ask your printer or bank 
lithographer to show you samples. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





GIANT ANTENNA. This Bell Laboratories 
60-foot experimental antenna is the largest in 
the world for ultra-high frequencies. It can 
pick up telephone and television signals sent 
directly through space for 200 miles. 


HOW IT WORKS — High-power transmitters and giant antennas force ultra-high-frequency waves beyond 
the horizon. The main beam goes out in a straight line. But a small amount of energy moves out in other 
directions, and some of it is picked up by the receiving antenna. Thus the signals “bend” around the earth. 


There’s Something New on the Telephone Horizon 


New way to use UHF radio has 
possibilities for both 


Long Distance calls and television 


We’re always seeking new hori- 
zons in the telephone business. And 
this one really deals with horizons. 
It’s based on the finding that part of 
an ultra-high-frequency beam can 
be “bent” around the curve of the 
earth, 


For years men thought the kind 
of radio waves that could be used in 


relaying telephone calls and televi- 
sion moved out only in a straight line. 
But now scientists at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology have come up 
with something new. 


They have found a way we can 
send these tiny waves over the hori- 
zon. Thus, without any relay sta- 
tions, we might send hundreds of 
telephone calls and maybe televi- 
sion programs for as far as 200 miles. 


You can see how this is important 
over water, where we can’t build re- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


lay towers. And in rugged country, 
too, where towers would be costly. 


The way we do it is with 10-kilo- 
watt transmitters and 60-foot anten- 
nas. This is twenty thousand times 
the power and thirty times the an- 
tenna area we use in our microwave 
systems that send your telephone calls 
and television from coast to coast. 


We think the over-the-horizon 
technique will be another helpful tool 
for telephone men to use. And one 
that will mean more and better serv- 
ice for more and more people. 
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From Where We S&.... 


People Are Everything 


One of the more heartening signs 
of our times is the way in which 
organized business is devoting its 
energies both to the building of a 
prosperous economy and to the cre- 
ation of a social and political climate 
in which it can endure. Involved in 
this process is not only the task of 
influencing the opinions of others, 
but also that of creating correct at- 
titudes—of injecting into the think- 
ing of the people making up our 
social structure an increasing ability 
to distinguish between what is right 
and what is wrong as a matter of 
principle, along with a steadily 
growing regard for what is right. 

The greatest task confronting any 
democratic society is that of de- 
veloping within its people a compe- 
tence to deal with all problems of 
government intelligently; and a 
very important part of that compe- 
tence is a social consciousness that 
sees the close relationship that 
exists between the welfare of the 
whole of society and that of each 
of the parts comprising it. Organ- 
ized business sees that need and 
increasing recognition of all that it 
implies is finding its way into its 
many programs. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive 
effort that is being made in this 
general direction is that of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; and the story of that 
effort is well told in a recently pub- 
lished booklet entitled “For the 
Greater Good of All.” It is a story 
that deals, among other things, with 
the philosophy by which the Na- 
tional Chamber is guided as it seeks 
to serve the needs and interests of 
the upward of 3,100 local and state 
chambers of commerce and trade 
associations affiliated with it, in ad- 
dition to those of the 20,000 ‘firms, 
corporations and individuals on its 
own rolls. 

Says Executive Vice President 
Arch N. Booth in a foreword: ‘More 
and more business is assuming re- 
sponsibility for building a better 
economic and social order. . . . Busi- 
ness is working to protect and im- 
prove the American competitive 
enterprise system [and] to 
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preserve representative democracy. 
In short, business is working to keep 
America strong, prosperous and 
free.” 


It is clear that business, as the 
term is here used, is a body of peo- 
ple who occupy positions of business 
leadership. And it is just as clear 
that it is people who make up our 
“system of competitive enterprise” 
and “our representative democra- 
cy.” It is clear, moreover, that all 
of the truly great charatceristics of 
our country are essentially those of 
its people, past and present. Our 
greatest heritage consists not in the 
wealth of our resources of mine, 
forest and soil, but in the unim- 
peachable principles upon which 
our whole governmental and social 
structure rests. 

The whole program of the Na- 
tional Chamber, then, is simply one 
in which people are working with 
people. With this vast body of the 
business leadership of the country 
thus engaged, and with numerous 
other forces, ineluding those of or- 
ganized banking, working toward 
much the same ends, the preserva- 
tion of our “representative democ- 
racy” should be pretty definitely 
assured. 

But is it? And if it isn’t what is 
the reason and what can be done 
about it? 

Representative democracy, as we 
know it in America, will always be 
as strong, and as weak, as the peo- 
ple comprising it, and its greatest 
danger lies in a tendency to place 
greater reliance upon compulsion 
than upon character as a regulator 
of human conduct. Emerson put it 
this way: “The less government we 
have the better—the fewer laws and 
the less confided power. The anti- 
dote to this abuse of formal govern- 
ment is the influence of private 
character, the growth of the indi- 
vidual.” 


“The Chamber,” says the bro- 
chure, “works to make people more 
keenly aware of what is happening 
on the national scene—and to give 
them a better grasp of what these 


developments mean to them in busi« 


ness and in their daily living. ‘ 

[The Chamber, during the past 
year] “continued to emphasize that 
economy begins at home, urging 
state and local authorities to work 
out their problems without looking 
to the federal Government for 
financial aid. 


“The Chamber works to encour- 
age people to have ideas of their 
own based on facts and not on mis- 
conceptions—to express their opin- 
ions, to exert their influence in 
government—and to grow in citi- 
zenship.” To grow in citizenship is, 
of course, to grow in capacity for 
self-government, and that, to a very 
large extent, is growth of character, 

There is every indication that the 
Chamber is assiduously working at 
the job of improving our social and 
economic environment. It is con- 
stantly giving guidance, shape, 
voice and direction to the needs and 
ideals of American business. And at 
the top of the organization is a 
“business man, churchman, youth 
leader and educator in one pack- 
age” who “likes to put an accent 
mark on the ‘moral accountability 
of business,’ ”’ A. Boyd Campbell of 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


“Free enterprise,” says this key- 
noter of American business, “is 
stewardship, and to retain leader- 
ship it must maintain a climate in 
which moral and spiritual values are 
dominant. That is true even on the 
grounds of commercial expediency 
alone. As community leaders, busi- 
ness men must face growing re- 
sponsibilities in community 
improvement, community welfare, 
and in character building.” 

“So saying” concludes the book- 
let, “the new President puts into 
words the guiding spirit of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and its ideal of work- 
ing not only for the good of business, 
but also for the greater good of all.” 

It is of such stuff that lasting 
democracies are made. 


Editor 
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‘Congress Shall Make No Law—’ 


The spectacular success of the 
United States can be attributed 
largely to a brand new idea con- 
ceived by the Founding Fathers 
and embodied in the Bill of Rights 
of our Constitution. The idea of 
popular election of officials was not 
new. Neither was the system of 
checks and balances. What was new 
was that, for the first time in 
recorded history, certain institu- 
tions and human relations were to 
be outside the authority of govern- 
ment. The government was specifi- 
cally forbidden to infringe them or 
to violate them. 

The Bill of Rights is filled with 
such phrases as: 

“Congress shall make no law— 

“The right of the people shall not 
be violated— 

“The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Consti- 
tution . . . are reserved to the 
States ... or to the people.” 

Freedom and responsibility are 
inseparable. It is we the people 
who are now discarding the concept 
of government that brought forth 
the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. Few of us seem to want to 
keep government out of our per- 
sonal affairs and responsibilities. 

Many of us seem to favor various 
types of government-guaranteed 
and compulsory security. We say 
that we want personal freedom, but 
we demand government housing, 
government price controls, govern- 
ment-guaranteed jobs and wages. 
We boast that we are responsible 
persons, but we vote for candidates 
who promise us special privileges, 
government pensions, government 
subsidies, and government elec- 
tricity. So many look to the govern- 
ment for security. So many are no 
longer willing to accept individual 
responsibility for their own wel- 
fare. Yet personal freedom cannot 
exist without individual responsi- 
bility. 

It is our government. One thing 
to remember is that bad politicians 
are elected by good people who 
don’t vote. Another thing to remem- 
ber is that we are starting off on a 
new era, and we should carry our 
full share of citizenship responsi- 
bility —Clem D. Johnston in presi- 
dent’s keynote address before 43rd 
Annual Meeting of Chamber of 
Commerce of The United States. 








Is the net income 


from your investments 


satisfactory? 


Perhaps a few simple changes in your 
holdings would make a gainful showing in the net 
earnings of your portfolio. Your phone call (STate 2-9000) or letter to 


our Bond Department will put us to work for you. 


ae be 


Continental Ti inois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 
La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOXeH, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
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CAMPAIGN ISSUE 


Backers of Harry M. Arthur, 
president of the Arthur State Bank 
of Union, S.C., for the vice-presi- 
dency of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in September continue to 
stress the fact that by next year six 
of the last seven ABA presidents 
will have been from national banks. 

In May the South Carolina Bank- 
ers Association adopted a resolution 
calling on ABA to provide in its 
by-laws that the office of president 
and vice-president be alternated 
each year between an officer of a 
national bank and an officer of a 
state-chartered bank. At last re- 
port from the Arthur camp, similar 
resolutions had been adopted by 
three other state associations. 

Harry Arthur’s opponent for the 
number two post in ABA (which 
automatically leads to the top spot) 
is popular Erle Cocke, vice chair- 
man and chief executive officer of 
The Fulton National Bank of At- 
lanta. 


NYSE SURVEY 


On two days last month the New 
York Stock Exchange gathered in- 
formation on Big Board stock trans- 
actions originating in or through 
commercial banks and trust com- 
panies. For each transaction the 
Exchange wanted to know the num- 
ber of shares bought or sold and the 
price, the capacity in which the 
bank was acting, the degree of in- 
vestment -discretion exercised by 
the bank and the type of owner 
(individual, fiduciary, pension fund, 
profit-sharing plan, etc.). Results 
of the survey would not be known 
for two or three months. 


1965 


The Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress estimates that by 1965 the 
gross national product will be 35-40 
per cent greater than it is today. 

Speaking before the [Illinois 
Bankers Association last month 
George Champion, executive vice- 
president of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, translated the committee’s 
prediction into terms of its signifi- 
tance to banking: 

“Even with our present division 
 assets—with loans equal to 39 
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GEORGE CHAMPION 
Bank capital for the future. 


per cent of deposits—loans would 
increase from about $71 billion to- 
day to almost $100 billion in 1965. 
I cannot help but feel that the 
actual advance could be somewhat 
greater even than this—that the 
potential expansion in _ industry, 
commerce and agriculture might 
make even heavier demands on us. 
It is not unreasonable to anticipate, 
for example, a total of loans on the 





MILLS B. LANE, JR. 
Venture capital for business. 






order of $125 billion in the highly 
productive economy of 1965... ... 

“Today loans on the average are 
about five times capital, and in 
many instances the ratio is even 
less favorable. . . . Obviously bank 
capital is none too adequate even 
with the loan volume of today. Yet 
if loans were to expand to $100 bil- 
lion, and banks only maintained 
their current ratio, capital would 
have to increase by $5.7 billion, or 
about 40 per cent. And if loans were 
to increase to the larger figure of 
$125 billion, the necessary advance 
in capital would be almost 75 per 
cent.” 


GEORGIA VENTURE 


Many a promising small business 
is finding that because of the risks 
involved it cannot raise needed 
equity capital. And—because it 
lacks adequate capital—it can’t get 
bank credit. Coming to the aid of 
such businesses in some parts of the 
country is the “development corpo- 
ration.”” Purpose of these corpora- 
tions is to provide a pool of venture 
capital for new or expanding busi- 
nesses of modest size and make them 
bank-credit worthy. (For the story 
of the American Research & De- 
velopment Corp. of Boston, see 
BANKERS MONTHLY, April 1955.) 


Last month Mills B. Lane, Jr., 
president of The Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank, proposed or- 
ganization of a Georgia State Busi- 
ness and Industrial Development 
Corp. To get the ball rolling, The 
Citizens & Southern Holding Co. 
voted to provide $200,000 initial 
capital to the corporation. Other 
large interests in Georgia are ex- 
pected to bring the total initial capi- 
tal to $2 million. 


GROWING 


© The First National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Tulsa last month offered 
160,000 additional shares to stock- 
holders at $25 a share. The new fi- 
nancing resulted in a $4 million in- 
crease in the bank’s capital funds, 
which totaled $15.5 million at the 
time of the last published statement 
of condition April 11. Heading the 
underwriting group was Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

® First National Bank of Arizona 
plans to offer 160,000 additional 
shares to stockholders at $30 a share 
on a basis of one new share for 
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every three shares held. Present 
capitalization of the bank is made 
up of $4.8 million in capital stock, 
$4.8 million surplus, plus undivided 
profits of $2.0 million. Sale of the 
entire issue is assured because 
Transamerica Corp., currently the 
bank’s major stockholder, would 
underwrite any unsubscribed shares 
at the public offering price. 


ABREAST OF THE ATOM 


Bank of America last month an- 
nounced it would team up with 
Stanford Research Institute to pro- 
vide research and counseling serv- 
ices in the field of atomic energy. 
Information supplied by the insti- 
tute would include both general 
periodic reviews of recent nuclear 
developments and specific studies of 
industries with which the bank has 
dealings. 

Said President S. Clark Beise in 
making the announcement: “Atomic 
energy has a tremendous potential 
in the American scene. It is already 
a factor in our economy. Power re- 
actors are about to be constructed. 
Rapid strides are being made in 
developing new techniques for the 
preservation of food. New oppor- 
tunities are opening up for manu- 
facturers of instruments and com- 
ponents. 


“Our purpose is to keep abreast 
of all these developments so that 
we can ... provide atomic indus- 
tries in the west with a new and 
unique type of helpful informa- 
tion.” 


FARM REPORT 


Banks remained the largest lend- 
ers to U.S. farmers during 1954, 
providing far more financial aid to 
farmers than any other type of 
lending agency. So reported the 
Agricultural Commission of ABA 
last month in a new survey, “Agri- 
cultural Credit and Related Data 
1955.” 


According to the commission, 94 
per cent of all insured commercial 
banks in the United States had some 
type of agricultural loans outstand- 
ing at the start of 1955. The total of 
such debt outstanding was $6.4 bil- 
lion, compared with $6.1 billion a 
year earlier. 

“The bulk of farm loans made by 
banks,” says the commission, “are 
production loans, with a large part 
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S. CLARK BEISE 
Problems of atomic industries. 


going into new equipment and fa- 
cilities. Both farm income and costs 
have reached more normal levels 
after the period of extremes we 
have experienced in the past few 
years. Repayment of loans is rapid, 
farm assets are near record levels, 
and farmers are looking to a bright 
future with modernization and im- 
provement programs that will 
strengthen the quality of our na- 
tional farm plant. 

“Another indication of the opti- 
mism of farmers is the fact that 
many farm operators are buying ad- 


H. L. DUNHAM 
Problems of expansion. 


ditional land to enlarge their pres. 
ent farms. A man doesn’t buy more 
farm land if he thinks the outlook 
is dark for agriculture.” 


A GREAT STEP 


“Only limited convertibility of 
most European currencies may be 
expected in the near future. But 
even limited convertibility apply- 
ing only to current account trans- 
actions would be a great step 
forward and would exercise in many 
ways a considerable influence on§ 
the economy of the country affected, 
as well as on the rest of the free 
world.” So says Dr. Marcus Nadler 
in a special report published last 
month by The Hanover Bank. 

Establishment of convertibility 
would, in the opinion of Dr. Nadler: 


1. Restore, at least to some ex- 
tent, the international division of 
labor (unless it is accompanied by 
the imposition of new import con- 
trols, in which case convertibility is 
virtually meaningless). 


2. Facilitate international trade 
and stimulate the international flow 
of short-term credit. 


3. Impose a new discipline on the 
country affected, since any internal 
economic imbalance in a country 
with a convertible currency is im- 
mediately reflected in the rate of 
exchange or the gold and dollar re- 
serves of that country. 


Forces that have paved the way 
for a return to convertibility, ac- 
cording to Dr. Nadler, include the 
rapid recovery of the U.S. economy, 
the recent British elections and the 
improved international political sit- 
uation. 


NEW POST 


H. L. Dunham, one of Arizona’s 
best known banking personalities, 
last month moved up from execu- 
tive vice-president to vice chairman 
of the board of Valley National 
Bank. In his new post Mr. Dunham 
will give most of his attention to 
problems of branch and service ex- 
pansion. Succeeding him as execu- 
tive vice-president is James E. Pat- 
rick, formerly a vice-president in 
charge of operations and personnel. 

H. L. Dunham joined the staff of 
Valley National in 1934. Rising 
steadily, he was named a vice-presi- 
dent and a director in 1940, senior 
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CHECK YOUR BANK FOR THESE 
MONROE EFFICIENCY SPOTS! 





Monroe Adding Machines Guard against PROFIT-LEAKS 
at these Key Points 


You can cut down on wasted time, delays, and costly 
errors by placing Monroe Adding Machines at these stra- 
tegic points in your bank. Efficiency can be further in- 
creased and operations streamlined by additional Monroes 
in departments where there are extra loads. 

For instance, interior proof, which has more need for 
both 10-key and full keyboard adding machines than any 
other department, has a multitude of adding jobs —incom- 
ing clearings, daily summary sheet, outgoing clearings, 
prelisting. Then there are the everyday jobs in mortgage, 
savings, and bookkeeping departments with their steady 
streams of figure work requiring both wide and narrow 


carriage adding machines. Monroes can get the work done 
easier and faster so they pay for themselves in short order. 


An installation of Monroe Adding Machines is a step 
towards increased profits. Expert placement of these 
machines by a Man from Monroe will boost overall 
efficiency throughout your bank. His recommendations 
are based on your work, not his machines. 


It will pay you to call on your local Man from Monroe 
for he is uniquely qualified to help. See the classified 
section of your telephone book for the nearest office. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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vice-president in 1949, executive 
vice-president in 1953. 


MWSE NOTE 

George E. Barnes, senior partner 
of the Loop’s Wayne Hummer & Co., 
last month was elected chairman of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 
George Barnes succeeds Reuben 
Thorson of Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis. Elected vice chairman was 
Guybert M. Phillips, vice-president 
and treasurer of Caldwell, Phillips 
Co., St. Paul, succeeding Bert H. 
Horning of Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., 
Inc., St. Louis. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 

In recent years U.S. exporters 
often have been unable to match 
credit terms offered by exporters of 
other nations. The reason: govern- 
ments of those nations insure or 
guarantee exporter credits. 


One of the keenest observers of 
this situation is A. M. Strong, vice- 
president and chief of the foreign 
department of American National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. Said 
he last month: 


“I believe that the expanded fa- 
cilities of the Export-Import Bank, 
the increased powers of the ‘Edge 
Act Corporations’ and of the new 
private finance corporation (See 
page 11) will help American 
exporters to meet normal longer re- 
quirements by foreign buyers. How- 
ever, the present credit rivalry in 
foreign markets is not occasioned 
by normal trade needs. It is in most 
cases a sales incentive based on 
government backing. It is not com- 
petition by private enterprise, but 
rather competition by foreign gov- 
ernments with American private 
enterprise. 

“The time is ripe for an effort to 
stop the ‘cold war’ in credit terms 
which is becoming a burden to all 
concerned. It is time for the busi- 
ness leaders of industrial countries 
to get together and establish sound 
credit principles in international 
trade. They should prevail upon 
their governments to discontinue 
the use of credit insurance and 
guarantee facilities as a form of 
subsidy in export. These facilities 
should be used only as a means of 
extending normal credit, essential 
to particular industries. 

“In the meantime, our exporters 
must pursue a prudent policy and 
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A. M. STRONG 
Cold war in credit terms. 


extend longer credit terms only 
when merited, rather than to outbid 
a competitor.” 


AIB TEAM 

Final order of business at the 
American Institute of Banking an- 
nual convention last month was the 
election of officers for 1955-56. The 
new president; Bernard J. Lunt, 
assistant vice-president of The Fort 
Worth National Bank; the new vice- 
president: Leroy S. Clark, vice- 
president of The Marine Midland 
Trust Co. of New York. 

Elected for three-year terms on 
AIB’s executive council were Clar- 
ence Edner, First Western Bank & 
Trust Co.; David Lloyd Jr., Wyom- 


Barometer of Stock Market Sentiment 
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ing National Bank of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Clifford A. Plumb, Merchants 
& Mechanics Bank, Flint, Mich., and 
T. Crawford Clark, Jacksonville, 
Fla., branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. 


BAROMETRIC READING 

A handy barometer of stock 
market sentiment has been de- 
veloped by Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The barometer is 
one of the features of the 15th edi- 
tion of INVESTMENT COMPANIES, 
standard reference in the field, pub- 
lished last month. 


“On the average, over recorded 
stock market history, investors 
have apparently felt that stocks 
were worth just about 20 times 
the annual rate of dividends,” says 
Mr. Wiesenberger, senior partner 
of the firm and author of this book. 
“In other words, to get $1 of 
dividend income it was necessary to 
invest $20.” 


In actual practice, however, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wiesenberger, most 
of the time investors either refused 
to pay that much or gladly paid 
more—because of the importance of 
psychological factors. Since the turn 
of the century, $1 of dividends has 
sold for as little as $10 and for as 
much as $36. 

By charting the price people were 
willing to pay for $1 of dividends 
from 1900 to the present time, the 
Wiesenberger firm has been able to 
develop a single barometer of stock 
market sentiment. The years 1928, 
1933, 1938 and 1946, for example, 
were times of high public enthusi- 
asm for common stocks and people 
were willing to pay $30 or more 
for $1 in dividends. By contrast, in 
1932, a panic stricken public would 
pay only $10 for $1 in dividends, 
and in 1937, 1942, 1949, and 1951 
a worried public would only pay 
$15 or less for that same $1 in 
dividends. 

Mr. Wiesenberger points out 
that at the present time the public 
is willing to pay around $23 for $1 
in dividends. “While stock market 
sentiment indicates public confi- 
dence well above the level of worry 
and caution of several years ago, it 
is still far short of the degree of 
enthusiasm which would suggest the 
existence of an inflated and danger- 
ous market level.” 
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Here's the legislative outlook as Congress enters the homestretch: 
The House-passed bank holding company bill is unlikely to reach the Senate 
floor during the current session, though hearings have been scheduled for early 
this month. Holding company legislation next year, if any, probably would follow 
the Fed's less-stringent recommendations. 

Some form of bank merger legislation may be in the cards but enactment this 
session is unlikely. Hearings now in progress reveal much disagreement about 
which agency should have the authority to pass on bank mergers. Meanwhile, the 
NYS Bankers Assn. and the president of the National Assn. of Supervisors of 
State Banks have attacked proposed federal control over mergers of state banks. 


The bill to tighten SEC regulation of over-the-counter securities is slated 
for fast Senate consideration by Chm. Fulbright (D., Ark.) of the Banking Comm. 
As yet, however the House has taken no action and there is little chance of 
enactment this year. 

A bill to permit national banks to underwrite revenue bonds has been 
introduced by Sen. Bricker (R., 0.). The bill would include sewer bonds, water- 
works bonds, electric-works bonds, bridge-building bonds and municipal parking 
bonds. Hearings will not be held until next session. 


Four national bank bills already passed by the Senate now stand a good chance 
of getting through the House. The four bills have Comptroller and ABA backing. 

One of the bills would make cumulative voting of stock in electing directors 
optional. 

Another would extend the maturity limit on conventional real estate loans to 
20 years and on construction loans to 18 months (industrial and commercial) and 
nine months (residential and farm). 

A third would permit out-of-state directors to live up to 100 miles away. 

The fourth would permit the Comptroller to waive once every two years one of 
the two annual examinations. 


The Small Business Administration will be extended for two years in spite of 
ABA opposition. Congress also may boost SBA's individual loan limit from $150,000 
to $250,000. 

The Senate has given a green light to U.S. participation in the proposed 
International Finance Corp. (BANKERS MONTHLY, May 1955). The House is expected to 
follow suit. IFC has received the support of ABA and IBA. 


Final details of another new organization in the foreign trade field--American 
Overseas Finance Corp.--were completed last month. Purpose of AOFC, which is 
chartered by the Fed and owned by The Chase Manhattan Bank, Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, The First National Bank of Boston, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. and 
National Bank of Detroit, is to help U.S. exporters sell more industrial goods 
abroad. AOFC will buy from these exporters the notes of foreign importers, who 
must pay 20 per cent down. The Government's Ex-Im Bank will support the new 
corporation by guaranteeing a portion of the notes. 
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Here’s the information you need! 


When you make decisions in commercial lending, the fields they serve. As a result, their knowledge 


you want the most current and accurate information is up-to-date and it’s specific. 


available. Often it must go beyond what you can 
find in print and from your local sources. 

That’s where the officers of our Commercial De- 
partment can help you. You see, instead of serving 
a geographical area, they serve a certain group of 
industries. They have close, firsthand contact with 


This knowledge is available to you through our 
Division F — the Division that specializes in serving 
our correspondent banks. 

If you’d like to benefit from this or any of our 
correspondent services, contact us today! A man 


from The First will call on you at your convenience. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 
James B. Forean, 


Homer J. Livincston, President 
Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 


Vice-Chairman 


Huco A. AnpERSON, Vice-President 


Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 
Guy C. Kippoo, Vice-President 


HERBERT P. Snyper, Vice-President 


6s The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Building Boom: How Long? 


Says this Fidelity-Philadelphia special report*: Of the four almost equal parts of 
the building industry—home, business, government, and maintenance—there is 


cause for immediate concern in only one, home building; and even here, in view 


of the many factors contributing to a sustained demand, the present high rate 
of construction is not regarded as alarming. 





is much in the news—not only 

in and of itself but also as a 
by-product of the stock market in- 
vestigation. With no thought of 
minimizing the seriousness of the 
housing question it is well to see 
it in perspective. 

Because most people are vitally 
interested in their homes, housing 
is often considered the major seg- 
ment of the building industry. It 
usually accounts, in fact, for only 
one-third of new construction and 
for only one-fourth of all building 
activity. New construction breaks 
down into three almost equal parts: 
homes, commercial buildings and 
factories, and public works. All 
building activity divides into quar- 
ters: the three areas of new con- 
struction and maintenance. While 
maintenance, characteristically the 
most stable quarter, is of least in- 
terest to the builder and the real 
estate fraternity, it is of great im- 
portance to the building materials 
supplier. 

Since the abnormally small baby 
crops of the depression years are 
now reaching marrying age, the 
formation of new families has been 
declining rapidly in recent years. 
In the face of increasing housing 
starts this has resulted in an ever- 


Ti: SHARP RISE in home buiiding 


“Prepared by John M. Miner and Bernard J. 
Taylor of the Research Section of the Invest- 
ment Department. Additional copies of the 
report may be obtained by addressing re- 
quests to “Publications,”’ Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company, Broad and Walnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia 9, Pa. 


widening gap between production 
and the largest single source of 
demand. Last year two houses were 
built for every new family. 


Accompanying this _ relatively 
high rate of home building has 
been a sharp rise in mortgage debt 
—the result of more mortgages, 
lower equities, higher building costs, 
and larger homes. Total home mort- 
gage debt has doubled in the past 
five years. ; 

Housing activity has grown more 
and more dependent on financing 
underwritten by the government. 
FHA-insured mortgages have long 
been an important factor but until 
last year the other form of gov- 
ernment-backed financing, the GI 
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(VA-guaranteed) mortgage, never 
accounted for more than 1 out of 7 
housing starts. In 1954, however, 
GI-financing represented 1 out of 4 
starts and is now running 1 out of 3. 

The terms of both the FHA and 
GI mortgages are generous. FHA, 
greatly liberalized by the 1954 
Housing Act, now calls for only 5% 
down on the first $9,000 (25% on 
the excess), permits a 30-year pay- 
out, and extends coverage to many 
used homes. GI terms, always more 
liberal, allow no down payment 
and 30 years to pay. Home owner- 
ship under these terms costs less 
than rent. 

The support given by the build- 
ing industry during last year’s ad- 
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justment demonstrates its impor- 
tance to the general economy. While 
the proportion of our national out- 
put contributed by construction has 
declined in recent years, the in- 
dustry continues one of the largest 
employers (direct and indirect) and 
a vital segment of the economy. Any 
pronounced change in its fortunes 
will have a real impact on the en- 
tire business scene. 

Today’s housing boom directly 
affects the market for consumer 
hard goods (refrigerators, stoves, 
washing machines), the long-term 
money market (where mortgages 
compete for lenders’ funds), and 
the great question of personal debt. 

That we built too many homes in 
relation to family formation in the 
1920’s is well known. Apparently 
less widely understood are the facts 
that the extent to which we under- 
built in the 1930’s was even greater 
than that to which we overbuilt in 
the 1920’s, and that this underbuild- 
ing ‘persisted through the 1940s. 
Totaling up these three decades, 
1920-1949, we find that only 4 
houses were built for every 5 new 
households. 


Basic Demand 


If the backlog of demand from the 
underbuilding of the 1940’s has not 
yet been worked off it soon will 
be, for we are currently building 
two homes for every new family. 
Family formation, now far below 
the immediate postwar years, will 
continue at relatively low levels 
until the 1960’s. Fortunately, while 
this is the largest single market for 
new homes, it is by no means the 
only one. 

Obsolescence is the other tradi- 
tional factor in housing demand. 
The 1950 census found that virtu- 
ally half the nation’s homes are 
over 30 years old. 30 years is, of 
course, an arbitrary dividing line, 
for many homes older than 30 years 
are in good condition with a long 
useful life ahead. Replacement of 
only 1% of these older homes each 
year would call for 230,000 new 
units. This is, of course, obsolescence 
in fact: the house is worn out. There 
is, in addition, obsolescence through 
changing tastes. An ever-increasing 
percentage of our adult population 
is accustomed to the modern, more 
efficient home. To this group the 
typical old house, despite its rele- 
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landscaping, is not generally ap- 
pealing. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction 
with the definitely sub-standard 
housing that still bulks large in 
many major cities, particularly in 
the older metropolitan areas. The 
present occupant is less passive than 
his forebears in his acceptance of 
this type of housing. 

Against the background of lower 
family formation and with due al- 
lowance for obsolescence and sub- 
standard housing it seems inescap- 
able that the present home-building 
boom rests importantly on large re- 
placement demand stemming from 
the record baby crops of recent 
years and from the increased mo- 
bility of our population. 


While babies do not buy houses 
they certainly argue, loudly and 
long, for more living space. Homes 
built in the immediate postwar 
years were typically two-bedroom. 
With the second, third, and often 
fourth child these homes became 
inadequate. A survey of Midwest 
housing discloses that the size of 
the average for-sale house now go- 
ing up is 21% larger than its 1950 
counterpart. Births last year set 
still another record, over 4 million 
—almost 1 new baby for every 12 
houses in one year alone. 

Mobility takes two forms: (1) 
change in area, usually because of 
a man’s job, health, or retirement; 
(2) moving from the city to the 
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suburbs or from an older to a newer 
suburb. These two pronounced 
populational shifts—to the North- 
central and Western states, and the 
mass migration to the suburbs— 
continue unabated. One out of five 
Americans moves every year. 











The combination of all these fac- 
tors in basic demand for housing 
points to a potential market of be- 
tween 1 and 1.2 million units a year 
over the next few years. 









Effective Demand 





It is often observed that while 
everyone wants a Cadillac not 
everyone can afford one. The trans- 
lation of this latent into actual hous- 
ing demand depends—and critically 
—on sustained high personal income 
and easy mortgage terms. The 
maintenance of high income levels 
is beyond the scope of this discus- 
sion. 










Among the causes over the past 
two years of the availability of 
mortgage money on easy terms are 
(1) the increase in the GI mortgage 
interest rate; (2) great liberaliza- 
tion of FHA terms; (3) lower de- 
mand for long-term funds from 
borrowers other than mortgagees; 
(4) heavy influx of savings and re- 
payments to financial institutions; 
(5) lower interest rates in the long- 
term bond market. In a word, over 
the past year and a half many more 
people have become eligible for 
government mortgage backing and 
the big lenders have found mort- 
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gages comparatively a more at- 
tractive investment. 


The government is now studying 
the housing picture to see whether 
home-building is excessive, and if so 
to what extent it should stiffen the 
terms of the mortgage it under- 
writes. Doubtless the officials are 
well aware of the potent political 
overtones. 










Regardless of governmental ac- 
tion, if any, it is clear that the lend- 
ers have the power to reduce the 
present level of home-building. To 
be able to qualify for government 
backing of a mortgage is one thing; 
to place the mortgage with a lender 
may be another. The lender must 
consider not only relative yield 
(mortgage versus alternate invest- 
ment), but also the extent to which 
he is already committed mortgage- 
wise, the diversification of his port- 
folio, prospective demand for funds 
from other sources, and the rate of 
savings and repayments coming in. 

































the There is more and more evidence 
< of increasing selectivity on the part 
IVER of many lenders. The lender may 
now demand a discount on 30-year 
ac- # no down GI paper; he might no 
ing longer go out to 30 years; he may 
be- require a larger down payment. 
ear § Many lenders are also looking more 
closely at the type of job held by 
the prospective owner and at the 
area in which the house is built. 
nile While an increase in the down 
not} payment would give pause to many 
ns- { potential home-buyers the length 
US- § of time over which they can spread 
ally their payments is at least as im- 
mei portant. Both the FHA and VA re- 
The} quire that the monthly mortgage 
vels payment be covered a certain num- 
‘US- § ber of times by the borrower’s in- 
come. Since this coverage is often at 
past § or close to the bare minimum any 
of shortening of the payout period 
are considerably reduces the number of 
age eligible buyers. 
iza- 
de- The Long-term, Low-equity Mortgage 
rom Originally a supposedly tempor- 
ees; ary economic stimulant, the gov- 
re- ernment-sponsored, long-term, 
ons; low-equity mortgage has become” 
ng- standard. Many mortgage lenders, 
ver vividly recalling the collapse of real 
nore f estate prices and mass foreclosures 
for in the 1930’s, understandably take a 
and} dim view of this type of mortgage. 
ort- They may take this paper but often 
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with reluctance and genuine con- 
cern. While opinions differ over both 
the equity that should be required 
and the maturity allowed, there is 
rather general agreement that the 
no-down payment, 30-year mort- 
gage is too great a deviation from 
“sound” lending practice. 

There is at least one improve- 
ment, however, in the government- 
underwritten mortgage compared 
to the typical mortgage of the 
1920’s: amortization. The present 
amortizing mortgage forces a fre- 
quent periodic repayment of prin- 
cipal, very small at first but in- 










creasing rapidly in the late years of 
the mortgage. The 1920 mortgage 
called for a relatively large and in- 
frequent principal payment, but 
this requirement was often honored 
more in the breach than in the ob- 


servance. Further, although the 
FHA and VA check on the mort- 
gagee’s finances tends to be flexible 
in practice it nevertheless focuses 
attention to a greater degree than 
in the 1920’s on his ability to carry 
the mortgage. 

Much is rightly made of the low 
(or no) equity in the typical gov- 

(Continued on page 18) 





Highlights 


From the 
1955 Edition 


Bank earnings in 1955 may well be 











higher than the record total of 1954. 


The upward trend in dividends 
continued in 1954. Twenty-six of 
the thirty-seven banking institutions 
increased their dividend payments 
last year. In spite of such increases, 
cts current dividend rates are only 
55% of 1954 earnings. 
Consecutive dividends have been 
paid on the average for almost 
three quarters of a century by the 
banks under review. 
Book values are stated on an 
ultra-conservative basis. 
Dividends and gain in stock- 
holders’ equity of the banks 
under review have increased 
more than the cost of living in 
the past 15 years. 


The Case for 
BANK 
sTOCKS 


inent J4 
Including pertinen 8 
on 37 selected banks 


jnstitutions 













We will be pleased to send 
copies of this report to institu- 
tional and individual investors. 
To receive your copy, write on 
your letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


New York 5,N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA San FRANcIsco 


Gentlemen: Please send my copy of ‘“The Case For Bank Stocks” to: 


17 WALL STREET 


Boston 
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The New Model 205 
Microfilm Recorder 


For situations where you 
want a separate recorder, 
we recommend this compact 
equipment. It’s actually a 
Micro-Twin with the 
Reader removed, thus giv- 
ing you extra working 
space. See right-hand col- 
umn for details. 


The Micro-Twin 


Recorder-Reader 


Here is the revolutionary 
new microfilming machine 
that has put the penny back 
into business! Imagine... 
you get a recorder and 
reader in one unit for less 
than you’d expect to pay 
for a recorder alone! 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Burroughs 


Belle Howell 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
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The New Model 206 
Microfilm Reader 


For times and places where 
separate Readers are 
needed. This handy portable 
Reader weighs only 16 
pounds, projects 8-, 16-, or 
35-mm. film with the same 
lens and film guide. The im- 
age can be completely ro- 
tated on the reader screen. 


We’ve got the low-cost answers 


to your microfilming problems! 


f you keep records, here’s the great- 
st microfilming news in years! 


atever your needs, Burroughs and 
ell & Howell bring you a new, mod- 
mn, low-cost line of microfilming 


uipment to do the job quickly, 
ciently and economically. 


e bellwether, of course, is the mar- 
lous Micro-Twin Recorder-Reader 
one unit. Businesses of every size 
d description find it gives them a 
mplete microfilming system at a 
ice never before possible—in fact, 
r less than they had expected to pay 
ra recorder alone! 


9 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs 
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Two All-New Products! 


Now, to accommodate the needs of 
every firm, in every situation, we 
proudly present the new Model 205 
Recorder and the new Model 206 
Reader. These great new units give 
complete flexibility to your record- 
keeping operations. 


Now, more than ever before, when 
you think of microfilming, think of 
Burroughs! For a demonstration, call 
our nearest branch office—listed in 
your phone directory. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs’”’ and “‘Micro-Twin’’ are trade-marks 
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Burroughs-Bell & Howel 


Look at these 
microfilming features! 


AUTOMATIC ENDORSING with 
the new automatic check en- 
dorser. Clean, fast, easy, accu- 
rate endorsing during micro- 
filming. No more partial 
endorsements or total blanks. 
Always complete, distinct, and 
in the proper position. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING with the 
optional Acro-Feeder. Feeds 
documents into the Micro- 
Twin or Model 205 Recorder 
as fast as operator can pre- 
pare. Fast hand-feeding at a 
high recording speed, too. 
EXCLUSIVE INDEXING METER 
facilitates rapid location of 
desired items. One dial in- 
dicates movement of film 
through camera, the other 
shows movement of film 
through viewer. 

LOW FILM cost—Record front 
and back of document side- 
by-side simultaneously, or 
print down one half of film 
and up other half. 


CHOICE OF LENSES—Either 37 
to 1 reduction ratio camera 
lens, or 24 to 1 lens for hard- 
to-read material, is available 
in both the Micro-Twin and 
Model 205 Recorder. Your 
choice of interchangeable 37 
to 1 or 24 to 1 lenses in the 
Model 206 Reader too. 
CLEAR VIEWING—even at high 
noon! And to make facsimile ' 
prints in the Micro-Twin, just 
place photocopy paper in the 
viewer and process the print 
in a moment. You don’t even 
need a darkroom! 


















BOLE IPD ct National City 


One of the big advantages a First National City correspondent enjoys 
is ’round-the-clock transit service—a service that cuts float time to a 
minimum and ensures maximum use of available funds. 


Every day, 24 hours a day, First National City’s transit department 
specialists work at top speed to serve correspondents. Our method of 
handling correspondent problems is to use airmail, special delivery 
and other methods of making the transit process work as Yast as 
possible. 


We'd like to tell you more about how this fast and efficient transit 
service can help you. Why not call on us today? 


OUTGOING 
items are speeded 
by direct sendings 
and a unique 
’round-the-clock 
**depot delivery 

ice’’—two real 
First National City 
“plus factors” that 
assure faster pres- 
entation of checks. 


NEW DELIVERY SERVICE for airmail and 
air express shipments from correspondents 
speeds check collections. Through the co- 
operation of New York Clearing House and 
Postal Transportation Service, First National 
City cuts a day or more from float time. 


lh wiRes't 
SATIOWAL CITY BAaSK 
of Neu as 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
59 Branches Overseas 73 Branches in Greater New York 


Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 


Fist in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| ernment-backed mortgage. It 
| should be noted, however, that re- 
examination of the mortgage pic- 
ture in the late 1920’s discloses that 
despite a high book equity in the 
| first mortgage the use of second and 
even third mortgages was so wide 
| that in many cases the owner’s real 
| equity was virtually nonexistent. 


The rapid rise in the total mort- 
gage debt outstanding has obscured 
the real problem: the carrying 
charges on this total rather than the 
total itself. Unfortunately, while 
there are many statistics on the 
total there are no official figures on 
the carrying costs. It seems likely, 
however, that the proportionate rise 
in the carrying charges has been 
somewhat less than the increase in 
the total because of greater use of 
the government-backed mortgage 
with its much longer payout period. 





From informal discussions with 
authorities both in and out of gov- 
ernment we believe that the present 
carrying charges are not generally 
burdensome. We are, at the same 
time, mindful that they are only one 
of several elements in the personal 
debt structure. Since other forms of 
personal debt are also rising it is 
clear that an increasingly large part 
of the average family income is 
locked in by loan repayments. 


Discussions about the govern- 
| ment-backed mortgage often appear 
| to arise from a conflict between 
economic and sociological thinking. 
| Many who are’ unquestionably 
broad-minded, sympathetic to the 
problems of young families, and 
vitally interested in the nation’s 
progress feel that through these 
generous terms we may be doing 
the borrower a disservice by over- 
stimulating housing and by over- 
committing the borrower. Others, 
equally sincere, believe as strongly 
that even if these liberal terms do 
result in some excesses and in forc- 
ing the family to budget closely they 
| are fundamentally strengthening 
the nation’s standard of living and 
its economy through wider home- 
ownership. As between these two 
views we lean toward the latter. 


| How. Long the Housing Boom? 

We are not now overbuilt. 
Vacancy ratios are increasing but 
since they are generally based on 
central city dwellings or on apart- 
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ments, much of which is marginal 
or not in demand, their reliability 
is in some doubt. For-sale—project- 
type—housing is going ahead at a 
high rate. — 

The present rate of building is | 
too high but the excess is less than | 
would appear from estimates look- 
ing principally to family formation 
and obsolescence. In our judgment 
this excess is running about 200,- 
000-300,000 out of the current | 
1,400,000 a year rate. 


There is a chance that the govern- 
ment will stiffen the terms on the | 
mortgage it underwrites but in view 
of the political implication any such 
tightening would be moderate and 
not stringent. 

The big lenders have already 
shown signs of increasing selec- | 
tivity. It is from them more than 
from the government that we ex- 
pect a gradual curbing of the boom. 
This slowing-down should be evi- 
dent within the calendar year. 

A pronounced nationwide decline 
in personal income would reduce | 
demand for both residential and | 
business construction as well as for 
most other major products. Such an | 
occurrence is not now in prospect. 








Other Construction 


The outlook for the other three | 
major sections of the building in- 
dustry—business, government, and 
maintenance—is good. 

Since commercial 
tends to follow home building there 
is a large backlog of this type of 
building already created by the 
housing boom. Industrial construc- 
tion is expected to continue at high 
levels. Most leading companies see 
the need and have the funds for 
further increases or refinements in 
plant. 


Governments, federal, state, and 
local, face a vast amount of too- 
long-delayed construction of 
schools, hospitals, sewer and water 
systems, and highways. The press- 
ing need is nearly everywhere ap- 
parent. The speed with which this 
banked-up demand can be met will 
depend principally on the solution 
of the financial problem, particu- 
larly at the local level. 

Heavy maintenance demand 
seems assured. 

Of the four almost equal parts of 


construction 





the building industry—home, busi- 
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Travelers Checks 














When you sell your customers National City Bank Travelers Checks 
they’re assured of safe spendable funds on any trip, near or far. 
Instantly recognized around the globe, NCB Travelers Checks buy goods 
and services like cash...but unlike cash, their value is fully refunded 
if they are lost or stolen. When you sell these well known checks you 
perform a real service by helping your clients to simplify their travel 
fund problems. Youw’re protecting their money away from home just as 
you protect their valuables in your safe deposit vaults, 




















You perform a service to your own bank too, for selling NCB Travelers 
Checks means extra profits for you because you keep the entire selling 
commission—%4 of 1%. NCB Travelers Checks, famous for over half a 
century, are known throughout the world. 


WHETHER travelers go by 
boat, plane, bus or car, 
they find NCB Travelers 
Checks are indeed “Great 
for Going Places”. In 
handy denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100, they 
cost only 75¢ per $100 and 
are good until used. 































CONTINUOUS NATIONAL and international 
advertising in trade and consumer publications 
keeps the public aware of the many advantages 
of NCB Travelers Checks. To enable you to tie in 
with this advertising, write for our ready-to-use 
merchandising kit. 


lhe wrineT 
BSATIOBWAL CITY BAMA K 
of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


@ You keep the whole selling commission—% of 1% 


@ NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 











@ Your customers are directed to Buy at Banks 
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NEW NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTS 


(THOUSANDS) 


ness, government, and maintenance 
—there is cause for immediate con- 
cern in only one, home-building. 

While we are not now overbuilt 
we believe that the present rate of 
home-building is excessive, but not 
to an alarming extent. 

We think the basic demand for 


RE: TAX-EXEMPT INVESTMENTS 


housing considerably greater than 
that indicated by simple rules of 
thumb such as family formation. 
Effective demand—today’s housing 
**boom”’—rests on high personal in- 
come and very liberal mortgage 
terms. No marked decline in per- 
sonal income is in sight but a grad- 


a 
ual and moderate stiffening of 
mortgage terms seems likely. This 
latter trend is expected to be the 
result more of increasing selectivity 
on the part of the big lenders and 
less of governmental action. We be- 
lieve the merits of the government- 
backed mortgage outweigh its 
faults. 


Certainly, we should be more 
than ever selective in our own ap- 
proach to building matters. How- 
ever, to emphasize selectivity is to 
sound a note of caution; it is not at 
all to suggest that we view with a 
jaundiced eye. 


1954 CONSTRUCTION 
IN 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


$13.5 
12.0 
12.0 
14.5 
$52.0 


Home 
Business 
Government 
Maintenance 
Total 


WE HAVE SPECIALIZED IN STATE, MUNICIPAL AND 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS SINCE 1938 AND INVITE 
YOU TO MAKE USE OF OUR EXPERIENCE AND 


FACILITIES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
40 Wall Street 
HAnover 2-5252 


_ arene ere aeeeeeememenee: 


Pre BE chy 


NTE NO OI LTT NL LEC E LT INE RITE 1 TORT 6c eN EE 


RIPP & CO., INC. 
AX-EXEMPT BONDS 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
805 15th Street, N. W. 
District 7-6403 
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Demand for credit of all kinds during the second half will be huge. 

The Government will have to raise about $10 billion of new money. 

Businesses may want 15% more bank credit than they did in the like 1954 
period (BANKERS MONTHLY, June). 

Corporations, states and municipalities will be heavy long-term borrowers 
via new security issues. 


Individuals probably will step up their mortgage and installment buying. 


The Fed, under the circumstances, is likely to continue a policy of mild 
restraint. At times, though, it will be forced to loosen things up enough to 
accommodate Government financing. 

The Treasury, meanwhile, may have to compromise a bit on its objective of 
lengthening the debt. Late last month the Treasury announced that as part of its 
plans for raising new cash to meet seasonal needs it would increase the weekly 
issue of bills dated July 7 by $100 million to $1.6 billion. Presumably, the 
increase would be continued in subsequent weeks. 


Latest evidence of the trend toward higher rates is seen in last month's 
hike in the rate banks charge brokers and dealers on loans against securities 
other than Governments (from 2%% to 3%). 


A boost in the prime rate now seems inuminent. 


A_ spate of municipal financing last month attracted active bidding among 
underwriters but only spotty reception from investors. 

Many long-term investors apparently figure they can do better later--or 
elsewhere. Banks, strapped for funds, continue to show little buying interest. 

Dealer inventories have become uncomfortably heavy. Price cuts, as a result, 
have been frequent and sometimes sharp. 

Two of the long-delayed toll issues finally came to market: $74 million bonds 
of the Florida State Turnpike Authority and $58.5 million obligations of the Texas 
Turnpike Authority. 

Neither deal was a great success, though the Floridas, offered at a 3.25% 
yield, fared better than did the Texas 'Pikes, which were priced to yield 2.80% 
(for $15 million 25-year bonds) and 2.90% (for $43.5 million 40-year bonds). 


The tax-exempt calendar for this month is rather forbidding, too. 

Heading the slate are $121 million Public Housing Authority bonds. This will 
be the 14th PHA offer since 1951, the third this year. 

Other large items: $125 million obligations of the New York State Thruway 
Authority, $15 million of the Alabama Highway Authority, $52 million Ohio highway 
construction bonds and $20 million Los Angeles high school & jr. college bonds. 

In the indefinite category are $1357 million bonds of the private Texas 
Turnpike Co. and an $80 million Cook County, I1l., superhighway issue. 


Public utility debt financing was light last month. 
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Three high grade issues--$20 million Southern New England Tel. debentures, 
$25 million Virginia Elec. & Pwr. bonds, $15 million Oklahoma Gas & Elec. firsts-- 
all were priced to yield 3.20%. Each was well taken. 


In general, however, institutional investors seem in no rush to buy. 


Lone utility bond tabbed for marketing this month is a $30 million Illinois 
Bell Tel. issue. Looking further ahead, $67 million Pacific Tel. & Tel. debentures 


are slated for August and the record $650 million American Tel. & Tel. convertible 
debenture rights-offering is expected this fall. 


In the industrial new-issue sector, convertible debentures have become the 
vogue, reflecting the long stock market rise and the success of recent deals of 
this kind. Equity financing, too, is on the increase. 

Rail equipment certificate emissions, meanwhile, continue at a snail's pace. 
Last month, for example, only four flotations--totaling $18.1 million--reached 
the market. No significant increase in the volume of new equips is in sight. 


Industrial stocks turned in an impressive performance last month with the 

"blue chips" leading the rise. Institutional buying in good volume was reported. 
Rails, however, continued to lag. To many technicians this was a bad sign. 
Bank stocks followed the general market into higher ground. 


Business news was mostly bullish. Strikes in the auto and steel industries 
were averted. General Motors announced a new $500 million program of capital 
expenditures to increase its passenger car production capacity. Construction 
outlays, the Government estimated, would hit $41.8 billion this year, 11% above 
the record of $37.6 billion set last year. 


On the bearish side was the possibility of another hike in margin requirements, 
perhaps to 100% 


FOO THRE SITUATION AT A GLANCE% * %% % 2 2 2 5 2 28 96 2 2 5 2 2 9 oa a a ok 


Latest Month 


Report Earlier 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 


Commercial, industrial and agricultural loansS.......eeeee- $23. 
Loans to brokers and dealersececccccccccccccccvccccccscce 2 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities........ 1 
Real estate LoanSecccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccsccccsece 7 
CGROT LOB 6s « u6.<.0:0'e:d00.06)66 0606026060 0.00 66066 OO COOK eC CCR. 9 
U.S. Government securities. .cccccccccscccccccccccccvescee Se 
Other SeECUritles.cccccccccccccccccvccccscccccccvcccccceccce 8 
All Member Banks (in millions) 
Estimated @OXCeSS FeSOTVES.cccccccecsesescsssessescecceseses H494 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve BankS..cccccccccveccccseees 402 
Yields (per cent) 
Long-term Government bonds (3%s of 1978=83)...ceeseseeeee 2489 
Best quality corporate bonds (MoOody'S).ccccccccccccceseee 00D 
Lower=-medium grade corporate bonds (Moody'S).ccssccecesee 3651 
High grade municipal bonds (Standard & Poor's).......e.+. 2.48 
SEC Common Stock Series (1939--100) 
COMMOREEE se cc cc cvcrccctecscccccccecesecccescoccccecocseseos Ghdelk 290.7 226.5 
Manufacturing-<-durable goodS..cccccccccccccccsccccssecess B00 327.0 244.5 
Manufacturing=--non=-durable goodS..ccscccccesesescevessess 410.0 374.1 287.5 
Transportation. -ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccces GOGek 327.4 228.6 
WEALACH. ccccccocccsercccccecccccccecscccocococcesscosescos 164.0 154.0 134.9 
Trade, Tinance ANG SOTVICE< ccoccccsceccscccccsesescececsciovse BUCS 283.6 2351.5 


MAMAN. «cc cece ceecescceccecccesecccecesceesceweseceseccce Siveat 304.6 261.3 
Bank stocks (Merrill Lynch Index) ecccccccccccccccccccccsce S900 21Ral 224.1 
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Bank of America to Install ‘Electronic Brain’ 


B of A's ‘electronic brain,’ the first to be installed by a bank, 
will render 434,000 logical decisions a minute. 


The Data Processing Center of 
the Bank of America in San Fran- 
cisco will soon house a large scale 
general purpose electronic data 
processing machine of the kind 
popularly called an “electronic 
brain,” the first to be installed by 
any bank anywhere in the United 
States. In his recent statement an- 
nouncing completion of arrange- 
ments for the early delivery of the 
machine, President S. Clark Beise 
described it as the latest model of a 
machine of tremendous capacities, 
capable of the mass processing of 
business data at lightning speed, 
with flawless accuracy. 

The equipment will occupy 8,000 
square feet of specially fabricated 
floor space, laced with miles of elec- 
tric cables and equipped with a 
special power installation and 60 
tons of refrigeration. It will dis- 
sipate 250,000 b.t.u. each hour 
while operating, requiring the 
maintenance of constant tempera- 
tures of between 72 and 80 degrees, 
and a relative humidity range of 
50-60. It is an integrated system of 
18 interconnected units all con- 
trolled by an operator at a central 
console. 

Four of the factory’s engineers 
will install and maintain the equip- 
ment, and expect to have it in 
operation by August 15. Specially 
trained Bank of America personnel 
will operate it. 


President Beise said the ma- 
chine’s computations will serve 
headquarters as well as branches in 
ever-widening fields of accounting. 


“There is great need for improve- 
ment in the field of management 
reporting,” he said. “Reports now 
received are for past periods. In a 
world of change, best decisions are 
based on adequate up-to-the- 
moment information.” 


He added that the new equip- 
ment also will provide the manage- 
ment with much information 
previously difficult or impossible to 
obtain except at prchibitive cost. 
For certain branches of the bank the 
computer will perform many rou- 
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tine clerical operations such as 
calculation of loan accruals, recon- 
cilement of loan trust funds and 
preparation and printing of real 
estate loan statements. When oper- 
ating systems have been fully in- 
stalled the equipment will also save 


time by permitting transfer of 
much statistical branch reporting to 
the Data Processing Center, thus 
reducing routine clerical duties and 
permitting more devotion of staff 
effort in branches to better customer 
relations. 

Indications of this computer’s 
speed capacities are astounding. It 
can take 900,000 characters, or per- 
form 237,000 additions or subtrac- 
tions, or 50,000 multiplications, 
24,000 divisions, or render 434,000 
logical decisions, in‘ one minute. 








wi. Bang! And the hare was off 
like a shot, the race half won. 
Then he stopped for a rest — but 
the tortoise didn’t. He just kept 
plodding along, finally caught the 
hare napping 
knows, went on to win in a walk. 


and, as everybody 


That’s the way it is in the stock market, too. 


Day after day you hear stories about spectacular 


profits being made in the market. . 


. about big 


speculators who made fortunes overnight. 


But year in and year out, the man who does best 
is apt to be the one who invests for the long pull, 
who adds a little to his portfolio now, a little then. 


Nothing flashy about it, but if that’s the kind of 
an investment program that appeals to you, we'll 


be glad to help. 


Just write us a letter about your situation, and 
we'll tell you what kind of investments seem most 
suitable for you. There’s no charge, of course, 


you simply address— 


Water A. Scuoit, Department B-33 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 








1965’s Strange Population Picture 


Within a decade, America 
will have 87 million people 
under 25 years of age, only 
58 million between 25 and 
50. Here’s what this strange- 
ly unbalanced population 
structure can mean to you 
and your bank, 


By RONALD G. HOFF 


ITHIN the short span of a 
W decade, census experts pre- 
dict there will be 190 


million people living in this coun- 
try. 

Our total population as of this 
moment is estimated at 165 million. 

Most business firms start with 
those two figures when they sit 
down to blueprint their long-range 
plans for the future. Side by side, 
the figures imply many things. 

They indicate, for example, a 
tremendous need for new hospitals, 


highways and schools. They point to 
a gigantic future market for all 
kinds of consumer goods and a vast 
labor pool—one that will provide a 
stiff challenge to our economy. 

And yet those two figures—im- 
pressive as they are—don’t mean 
much in specific terms until we 
take them apart and see what 
they’re made of. 


For example, what percentage of 
this expanded 1965 market will 
actually be people with high buy- 
ing power? 

What percentage , will be con- 
suming but non-producing? 

And how many will be available 
and qualified for the monumental 
job of charting America’s future 
from that point on? 

These questions—and the an- 
swers to them—are of strategic im- 
portance to banking, for banks will 
be seeking their share of clerical 
help and executives-to-be from the 
ranks of the 190 million. But even 
more importantly, banks will have 
a vital stake in the nation’s pur- 


chasing power, personal savings 
and money in circulation. 

Let’s take a look at just one of 
those points—personal savings— 
and see how the composition of our 
1965 population might affect it. 


New Families—Slim Savings 

Ten years from now, World War 
II’s bumper crop of babies will be 
in a “marryin’ mood.” The very 
high birth rates of the post-war 
years (26.6 births per thousand 
population in 1947) will be re- 
flected in record numbers of new 
families being formed during the 
mid ’sixties. With homes, cars and 
household furnishings being pur- 
chased for the first time—there’s 
not going to be much of a balance 
left in the bank accounts of these 
newly formed families. 

And there are going to be a lot 
of them. 

In 1965, the 20-24 age bracket 
will have more people in it than 
any other five-year age grouping in 
our labor force. There will be 13% 
million people in their early twen- 
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ties then as compared to 1034 mil- 
lion now. 


This does not seem too significant 
until you start checking figures in 
the so-called “middle-aged” brack- 
et—-the 30-to-50 group. Here are 
the people who are normally ex- 
pected to have enough money to 
put some of it aside. Yet the popu- 
lation of this group will change but 
slightly in the next ten years. It 
will increase by a trifling two per 
cent as compared to a 15 per cent 
jump in our total population. 

Older age _ classifications will 
show substantial gains by 1965. The 
55-to-59 bracket, for example, will 
contain 1%-million more people in 
1965 than at the present time. 


Although many people at retire- 
ment age have accumulated sizable 
savings, the trend toward more 
generous pension plans and in- 
creased social security is expected 
to minimize the need and inclina- 
tion to “‘save for old age.” 


Key to Future Savings 


There’s one more age classifica- 
tion we should consider here and it 
is perhaps the key to the entire 
question of future savings. 


By 1965, the number of young- 
sters in this country will rise 
sharply from the present figure. 
America will have almost 55 mil- 
lion people in the 5-to-20 age clas- 
sification—or 29 per cent of our 
total population! This compares 
with 41% million in thé 5-to-20 
group now. And this is the con- 
suming but non-producing seg- 
ment of our population. 


The result: a strangely unbal- 
anced population, with a great 
preponderance of young people (87 
million under 25 years of age), 
relatively few in the “middle-aged” 
category (58 million between 25 
and 50) and considerably more 
older people than we have now. 


What does this mean to personal 
savings? It means, in all probability, 
that a smaller percentage of Ameri- 
ca’s paychecks will be earmarked 
for savings. 

Personal savings today are esti- 
mated at eight per cent of all dis- 
posable income. By 1965, that figure 
can be expected to drop to six per 
cent. 

And you may be sure that mass 
marketing—sharpened to a fine and 
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Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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HOWARD WHIPPLE GREEN 


polished edge by 1965—will be try- 
ing hard to slice it down to four or 
five per cent. 


A Boom for Services 
These population groupings of 
the future are bound to have a 
resounding impact on_ virtually 
every aspect of American business. 
The demand for services is cer- 
tainly no exception. 


Total national demand for goods 


| and services by 1965 is expected to 
| hit a walloping $535 billion a year. 


Of that figure, demand for services 
should account for well over $120 
billion. That’s an increase of 50 per 


| cent over the present figure. 


What’s the reason behind this 
hefty anticipated increase? 


One of the big factors will be the 
larger number of retired workers. 
There will be almost 17% million 
people over 65 years of age in ten 
years. There are now 14 million in 
this age group. 

Record school enrollments will 
also call for more money to be 
spent on services. 


It’s in the field of education that 
projected population figures really 
take on frightening significance. In 
fact, it appears that our whole 
school system is going to need care- 
ful attention in the very near future 
in order to prevent what could 
amount to a vir’ ual collapse of our 
entire educational structure. 


Figures tell the story in a hurry. 
Last year, the stork had his big- 


born in this country. That’s an all- 
time record and the first year in 
history that births have exceeded 
the four million figure. 


As maternity wards everywhere 
did a land-office business, obituary 
columns were getting smaller and 
smaller. 

There were 9.2 deaths in 1954 
for every 1000 people—an all-time 
low. Putting the two records to- 
gether—high birth rate and low 
mortality—you get a net increase 
of 16 people per 1000 population in 
1954. 


This means more young people 
to educate, more “old folks” need- 
ing comfortable retirement facili- 
ties. 


From now until 1959, enrollment 
in our elementary and high schools 
is expected to increase by about 
four per cent each year. That’s al- 
most 1% million new school kids 
to find space for every time a new 
term starts. 


And if those facts aren’t enough 
to make you shudder, consider these 
startling figures. 


39 Million in School by '59 


By 1959, there will be 39 million 
children who should be going to 
school. That’s 1/3 more than we 
crowded into our nation’s class- 
rooms in 1952. The elementary 
grades will have to carry most of 
the burden, since last year’s record 
crop of babies will be ready for 
kindergarten by 1959. 

When last year’s stork deliveries 
are ready for high school, they’ll 
find that each of their classes will 
be of such giant size that they'll 
have an opportunity to recite four 
or five times a year at best. The 
reason: high schools in 1965 will 
have an enrollment of 12 million 
pupils as compared with the present 
enrollment of 7 million. 

Or to say it another way—for 
every three students now attend- 
ing high school, there will be four 
by 1960 and five by 1965. 

There can be no question that 
this situation can quickly become 
a crisis unless plans are formulated 
now to provide increased facilities 
for the children who will be throng- 
ing our schools. 

And providing we build bigger 
schools, where do we get the teach- 
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ers that bigger schools and more 
school children will require? 


A glance at the population figures 
gives no comfort at all on that point. 
If anything, there will be fewer 
teachers in ten years when our 
elementary schools are filled to 
overflowing. 

The reason: there will be fewer 
people in the age groupings which 
normally provide our best teachers. 

For instance, there will be ap- 
proximately 14% million fewer peo- 
ple in the 30-to-34 age group in 
1965 and 150,000 less in the 35-to- 
39 classification. 

What’s 'the answer? 

Making the teaching profession 
more attractive financially would 
help. But the only sure answer can 
come from long-range study and a 
many-sided program to assure a 
broader educational base for future 
generations. 


One man who has seen this situa- 
tion coming for many years and has 
sounded the alarm at frequent in- 
tervals is Howard Whipple Green, 
director of the Real Property In- 
ventory of Metropolitan Cleveland. 
(Last month’s issue featured a com- 
plete report on Green and his 
unique fact-finding service.) 


Accuracy Average: 85 percent 


Every year, Green makes a set 
of predictions concerning the eco- 
nomic climate of the Greater Cleve- 
land area. His lifetime accuracy 
average on these yearly forecasts is 
just under 85 per cent. Green’s per- 
ceptive estimates of the future are 
based on facts taken from his staff’s 
regular surveys of the area and on 
ten-year census figures. 

Two years ago, Green predicted 
that young men in their late twen- 
ties would be at a premium in the 
area by 1963. He told Cleveland 
businessmen they could anticipate 
a decrease of almost 30 per cent in 
the 25-to-29 age group by ’63. 

“The implications are obvious,” 
he remarked then. “It means a seri- 
ous shortage of young technicians, 
engineers, scientists and junior ex- 
ecutives in every phase of com- 
merce and industry.” 

However, 12 years from now, 
Green believes there will be twice 
as many 20-year-olds in the Cleve- 
land area as there are now. This 
gives some indication of the situa- 
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tion our colleges will be facing in 
a decade or so. 


Staggering Problems, 
Great Opportunities 

Yet, even with the vast problems 
which the next ten years will ‘un- 
doubtedly bring, the over-all out- 
look is more than encouraging. 

The Department of Commerce ex- 
pects a balanced budget by that 
time. That in itself would be a con- 
siderable achievement. 

Total national demand (in 1953 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America is offering this loss 
prevention information to forewarn 
banks and equip them for action. 
Effective loss prevention keeps losses 
and loss ratios down, and premium 
costs at minimum, for all financial 
institutions. 

A valuable folder of pre- 
vention aids prepared and 
published for banks by In- 
demnity Insurance Company 
of North America. Two ques- 
tionnaires—on Loss PRE- 
VENTION and on SECURITY 
Controt—help you double- 
check your audit and security 
program, or bring it to maxi- 
mum safety. Attractively 
printed, easy and pleasant 
reading. Phone your Indem- 
nity Company Agent now 
and find out how you can 
get a copy of the Portfolio. 








PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 





dollars) should hit $535 billion per 
year within the decade, with Uncle 
Sam accounting for $97 billion, 
business for $81 billion and con- 
sumers for $357 billion. 

Electronic muscles and more effi- 
cient production methods are ex- 
pected to increase output per man 
hour by about 2% per cent per 
year. If that figure should edge up 
to three per cent annually, gross na- 
tional product would jump all the 
way to $565 billion. To give you a 

(Continued on page 30) 


Here is a simple checklist 


for preventing loss. Ask your 


Indemnity Company Agent 
how you can get a copy of the 


‘Portfolio of Protection for Banks’ 


CONTENTS 
5 Aids Toward a Workable 


Program of Minimizing or 
Eliminating Fraud or Loss: 


. Internal Safeguards 


2. A Guide for Spot Check 
Audit Control 


. Security Control 
4. “Feeding Early Birds Costly” 
. Supplemental Loss Prevention 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 





op talent designs your bank withi y 


after we analyze your bank’s exact needs, 


our specialized designers plan new quarters 


to give you the most for your money 
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All Photos are of Citizens National Bank, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


your budget 


Our designing begins with an 

analysis of your present quarters... 
and our teamwork. begins with you. 
For, from the very first discussion, your 
bank’s needs govern the planning by a 
team which has one goal: to create the 
most striking, efficient, and profitably 
operating quarters possible—and 

do it within your project budget! 


Department by department, our experts Sree aeh a> 

measure and analyze your bank’s entire operation, 

layout, equipment, work loads, traffic flow, potential growth. Our Plans Board 
gives your requirements further intensive analysis in relation to your budget. 
Then a top team of international architects and engineers swings into action 
to design your bank, backed solidly by these specific facts and figures. 

And backed also by the specialized experience of an organization that, in 42 
years, has successfully completed nearly 

3,000 new quarters projects. 


Whether your project is large or small, 


new building or modernization, 95 BANKS REPORT: 


7 ne 
to business deposits up 48.9 
See since modernization 


; ha 
this top talent costs you no more. olen 


Write now for details of our services, or 
visit us in St. Louis. See how design Send for complimentary copy of this 


teamwork plans your bank with you modernizes? | factual Report. Tells what happened to 


business in a typical group of 95 banks after 
and within your budget! —— we completed design projects for them, 
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also creators of America’s outstanding office buildings Mr. J. B. Gander, President 
BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9Tn & StpNEY STREETS 9th and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send my free copy of: 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 PARK AVENUE “‘WHAT HAPPENS TO BUSINESS AFTER A BANK MODERNIZES”’ 


ATLANTA, WEsTERN UNION BLpa. On or about.. = ...we contemplate: 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post STREET NEW MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED 
MIAMI. 5204 acs Peaneen BUILDING QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 


Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: 


NAME... 
Bank BuILpDING CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL 


Operating in Mexico as: 


BANE........... 
Epiricios Para BaNcos 


City AND STate..... 





yardstick, 1955’s gross national 
product is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $375 billion. 


The experts also look for wage 
boosts and tax reductions to push 
personal disposable incomes up to 
an average of $6,800 per household 
in ten years. This compares with the 
1953 average of $5,300. 


Due to labor’s demands, the work 
week will probably be trimmed by 
three or four hours. That would 
‘mean more leisure time and the 
probability of many favorable in- 
vestment opportunities in the en- 
tertainment field, sports equipment, 
resorts, hobbies and other spare 
time activities. 

In short, our mushrooming popu- 
lation will bring with it demanding 
challenges and tremendous oppor- 
tunities. Our ability to adjust to the 
changes of the next ten years will 
depend to a very large degree upon 
the attitudes and actions of Ameri- 
can investors and consumers. 

The future can be any color we 
care to paint it. Few would deny 
that we have many bright colors to 
start with. 
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No Shortage of Water for 
Arizona's Domestic and 
Industrial Needs 


“Of all the misconceptions en- 
tertained about Arizona by the 
average Easterner, our so-called 
water shortage is probably the most 
prevalent,” observes the Agricul- 
tural News Digest, a monthly pub- 
lication of Arizona’s statewide Val- 
ley National Bank. 


“Actually, virtually every section 
of Arizona can boast of an unlimited 
supply of good water for domestic 
and industrial use. Reliable sur- 
veys, for example, indicate that 
Phoenix’s reserves will provide suf- 
ficient water to care for all domestic 
and industrial needs up to the year 
2000. Tucson surveys project that 
community’s reserves well beyond 
the end of this century. And, gen- 
erally speaking, the same optimistic 
outlook can be justified throughout 
the rest of the state,” the bank 
digest notes. 


Then it pinpoints its observations 
with this trenchant remark: “There 
is a shortage of water, of course, 
but it pertains exclusively to our 
agricultural economy. And unless 
the Easterner who is thinking of 
moving to Arizona is planning to 
make his living from the soil, he 
need have no fear of a water short- 
age.” 

The Valley Bank publication then 
lists some of the areas which mod- 


ern science is exploring in an effort 
to meet the shortage of water for 
agricultural use. The list includes: 


1. Harnessing of solar energy to 
distill sea water and pump it onto 
the desert; 2. Tables that measure 
the moisture blotted up from plants 
by heat and sunlight (with such 
tables, farmers can work out ac- 
curate irrigation schedules that will 
avoid using more water than is 
needed) ; 3. Seeding rangelands and 
non-irrigated areas with grasses 
that will resist erosion and require 
but little water; 4. Construction of 
underground dikes in known water- 
bearing valleys to control sub-sur- 
face water and thus eliminate 
evaporation loss attending exposed 
reservoirs; 5. Cloud-seeding “which 
to date has brought down more con- 
troversy than it has rainfall.” 

The article concludes with this 
question: “In view of Arizona’s re- 
markable progress as an arid state, 
what will its progress be when 
sufficient water is available for 
every conceivable use—domestic, 
industrial and agricultural? 

Copies of the Agricultural News 
Digest may be obtained without 
charge at any one of the 36 Vailey 
Bank offices throughout Arizona. 
Readers wishing to be added to the 
mailing list should write to the 
Agriculture and Livestock Loan De- 
partment, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix. 
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More and more 10-Key Adding Machines 
are being delivered to banks these days 


And inside the banks you'll hear 
... operators of this machine say: “10-key touch 
certainly makes my work more accurate. I can 
keep my eyes on the checks and figures I’m listing 
without looking at the machine...no more errors 
‘carrying’ figures from paper to machine.” 


... bank officers point out: “For transit and proof 
departments, the Remington Rand All Electric 
Adding Machine has proved to be more popular 
than any machine previously used.” 


Let a Remington Rand All Electric Adding Ma- 
... cashiers exclaim: “We are con- chine with touch control keyboard help you in 
vinced that 10-key keyboard oper- the following departments: General Accounting; 
ation is 30 to 100% faster than the Mortgage; Trust; Bookkeeping; Statistical. 
old style full keyboard... and it’s 
so simple to operate that training For free applications in the finance 
time for new employees has been field write to Room 1732 315 Fourth 
cut in half.” Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Mlemington. Feared. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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HOW MUCH LIQUIDITY? 


Precisely as much, or as little, says this Hoosier banker, as the nature 
of the various categories of the bank's deposits warrants. 


By ALVIN L. KUEHN 


Vice President, Irwin Union Bank and Trust Company, Columbus, Ind. 


that there should be a consider- 

able lack of uniformity in the 
manner in which banks invest the 
deposits entrusted to their care. No 
two viewpoints on the subject could 
be exactly alike, and no two sets of 
conditions could conceivably call 
for precisely the same treatment. It 
is nevertheless a universally recog- 
nized fact that bank deposits are 
under the exclusive control of the 
depositor, and that the latter is 
likely to want his money at a time 
when it’is most difficult to provide 
it. This factor figures more largely 
than any other in the determination 
of loan and investment policies. 

But not so generally recognized is 
the fact that varying degrees of 
relative stability may be assigned to 
different types of deposits, thus 
gearing loan and investment policies 
to the volatility as well as to the 
stability of the various components 
making up the deposit structure. 
The result of such a procedure is to 
make all due provision for liquidity 


|’ Is altogether right and proper 


wherever it is needed and to obtain 
higher yields at some sacrifice of 
liquidity wherever the greater 
stability of the particular category 
of deposits employed warrants such 
action. 

Our thinking along these lines 
had for many years had a consider- 
able measure of influence on our 
loan and investment decisions, but 
it was not until 1950 that we de- 
cided to really get down to cases 
and adopt a program that gave posi- 
tive recognition to these considera- 
tions. It was then that we went to 
our New York correspondent, 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company 
(now the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank) and obtained their assistance 
in working out what we called our 
“Liquidity Table.” This table has 
been a central factor in our loan 
and investment policy deliberations 
ever since. 

We began by segregating the gen- 
eral types of deposits into groups 
and analyzing the history of each 
group in point of activity and 


LIQUIDITY TABLE 


BONDS 
U.S. Treas. Obligations 


stability. For example, we made 
separate categories of demand de- 
posits comprising large individual 
accounts, treasury tax and loan ac- 
counts, state and other public funds, 
and all other accounts. Municipal 
funds held on deposit pending ad- 
dition to the city sewage works were 
also weighed in the balance and 
dealt with according to their own 
peculiar characteristics. Savings de- 
posits respectively represented by 
pass books and certificates of de- 
posit were carefully studied. 

The bank’s capital accounts, re- 
serves, and other liabilities were 
given the special treatment dictated 
by the purpose of each with respect 
to the over-all distribution of our 
assets. 


The two factors to which we 
ascribed the greatest importance as 
bearing on the use we might prop- 
erly make of a group of accounts 
were the indicated volatility of the 
group in question and the number 
of accounts comprising it. Here, as 
in the case of other hazards, the 
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CASH & DUE 
FROM BANKS 
Under 1 Year 
Over 1 Year 


Interest 


LIABILITIES 
DEPOSITS 
Treas. Tax & Loan 


State Funds 


15 Largest Accts. and 
3 Largest Public Funds 


All Other Demand 
Savings 


& Accrued 


Fixed 
Assets 
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Paper 
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140 
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14%, 
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2,340 26% 
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600 10% 
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Savings Certificates 360 60% 
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800M 
1,200M 
400M 


Capital Stock 
Undivided Profits, Surplus & Reserves 
Other Liabilities 


TOTAL DESIRED DISTRIBUTION 
ACTUAL ASSET DISTRIBUTION 


DIFFERENCE: OVER (UNDER) 


800 100% 


608 50% 300 25% 


300 25% 


80 20% 320 80% 
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broader the distribution of risk 
within a given group, the greater 
the probability of an average ex- 
perience. In the case of deposits, an 
average experience would normally 
be such as to cause totals to rise 
and fall with the total volume of 
bank deposits. 

After making an exhaustive study 
of the manner in which the various 
groups of accounts had been af- 
fected by these factors over a con- 
siderable period, we were in 
position to allocate the respective 
deposit totals involved to the types 
of investment for which they were 
best suited. For example, study re- 
vealed that our “treasury tax and 
loan account” had the greatest 
amount of fluctuation and was par- 
ticularly vulnerable. Within a rela- 
tively short period, the balances on 
deposit in this account, being re- 
sponsive to the demands of a single 
customer, would swing widely from 
maximum to minimum. The follow- 
ing allocation of these balances was 
therefore considered appropriate: 


Federal Reserve Bank ........12% 
Correspondent Banks 
U. S. Treasury obligations 
maturing in less than one 
DUIS ok etenere. ons hce ie one Gow ocho) 
Variations of this procedure were 
applied in the allocation of the de- 
posits designated as “large ac- 
counts”; while those classified as 
“all other demand deposits” were 
given distinctly different treatment. 
We decided, for instance, that 59 
per cent of our “largest accounts” 
should be held in cash and USS. 
Treasury obligations maturing 
within one year, whereas 29 per 
cent so held was regarded as al- 
together adequate in the case of 
“all other demand deposits.” Eight- 


een per cent was deemed sufficient | 
in the case of our relatively more | 


stable savings accounts. 


Of the various categories of as- | 
sets to which allocations are made | 
(see tables), only cash, amounts | 


due from banks and treasury obli- 


gations with a maturity of less than | 


one year are regarded as liquid for 


the purposes of this guide and all | 


others are regarded as non-liquid. 
Although a strong case may be 


made for the treatment of commer- | 


cial paper as a liquid asset, it was 
the unanimous decision of the many 
experts with whom we consulted 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Large problems — 
Small problems 


... each is given careful consideration 


No matter what the nature of your business 
in Utah or the Intermountain West, Continental Bank 
will see that it is quickly and accurately 
executed. No problem is too big for us, no request 
too small for our attention. 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Growing with the Intermountain West 
Member Federal Reserve System © Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ANNOUNCING 


new low price... only $2200 








for Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer 


Just check the features of this popular, large-volume microfilmer ! 


% Fronts and backs of documents are re- 
corded simultaneously at 40-I reduction, 
which is the highest ratio available today. This 
enables you to put over 29,000 check-size images on 
a 100-ft. roll of 16mm. Recordak Microfilm. All 
documents up to 11 inches wide can be photo- 
graphed with maximum film economy. 


2 New, high-precision automatic feeder 
handles over 500 checks per minute 

.. over 200 letter-size documents. As accurate as 
it is fast, this built-in 
feeder has a separating 
device that all but ends 
possibility of docu- 
ments overlapping. An 
electric counter shows 
you the exact number 
of pictures taken. 


3 


(1) Duplex—the fronts and backs of documents are 
recorded simultaneously side by side on the film. 


Gives you 3 methods of recording to 
match varying requirements 


(2) Duo—the fronts of documents are recorded 
down one side of the film, then up the other. 


(3) Standard—the fronts of documents are recorded 
across the full film width. 


4 Exposes 2 rolls of 16mm. 
film simultaneously — you'll 
find this a wonderful convenience and 
saving when extra film copies are de- 


sired for vault storage, branch offices, 
other departments, etc. 














t Choice of 5 reduction ratios—ranging from 
40-1 (for maximum film economy) to 18-1 
(for largest pictures). This increases your scope still 
further... and you can change from one reduction 
to another by simply interchanging the lens kits in 
the built-in film unit. 


iy Uses 35mm. film as well as 16mm. film 

. . an advantage that will be especially ap- 
preciated when large side-by-side pictures are de- 
sired of the fronts and backs of accounting forms, 
statistical records, and other material containing 
numerous closely spaced entries. 


7 


Greater con- 
venience for 
your operator. She can 
concentrate on large 
volume production— 
all controls are at her 
finger tips . . . easily 
reached from a sitting 
position. Documents are returned in correct se- 
quence to a receiving tray above desk level. There 
is ample space for assembling documents prior to 
microfilming .. . plenty of leg room, too. 


The Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer boasts at- 
tractive, all-metal design ...is approximately 4 ft. 
high . . . requires less than 12 sq. ft. 
of floor space. 


AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


One year of maintenance service 
at no extra cost. 
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=RECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please have your local representative call. We are interested in 
Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer at new low price of $2200. 


RA tcp iced eldairaoaatg tik ia: a 
Bank 


Street State 


Prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 
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that we should not treat it as such 
in this connection. As a practical 
matter, we know that both com- 
mercial paper and consumer loans 
possess a high degree of liquidity 
and thus provide an added factor 
of strength. 


Once each week (preparation 
time 45 minutes) we allocate all 
liabilities to the various assets in 
accordance with the percentages 
that we have established. By com- 
paring with these percentages the 
totals of the respective categories 
actually held, we can readily deter- 
mine the extent to which we are 
utilizing our deposits in accordance 
with the pattern determined upon 
as combining a maximum of yield 
with a minimum of risk. 

To put it another way, the use 
we are making of this table 
amounts, essentially, to a recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is a wide 
range of deposit characteristics, and 
that by giving due consideration to 
these characteristics we are en- 
abled to maintain a properly pro- 
portioned distribution of assets, 
basing our loan and investment 
decisions on a definite knowledge of 
the various kinds of money with 
which we are dealing. 


Table Serves as General Guide 


Adequate allowance must, of 
course, be made for such items as 
end-of-month pay rolls and cor- 
porate build-ups of balances for 
income tax purposes. Because these 
are obviously temporary factors, we 
make no point of automatically ad- 
justing our asset position in order 
to rigidly adhere to our predeter- 
mined liquidity standards. Thus the 
table serves mainly as a warning 
signal and general guide and as an 
aid in maintaining perspective. 

We have found our liquidity table 
to be a guide upon which those 
charged with the management of the 
bank can depend to keep it from 
drifting into a vulnerable position 
while they are quite unaware of the 
changes that are taking it in that 
direction. The value of the table is 
especially apparent in a period of 
rising loans, because it is then that 
the proportion on non-liquid assets 
held tends to increase. In the ab- 
sence of some means, such as this 
guide, of forcibly calling that in- 
crease to management’s attention, 
these changes might readily become 
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obscured by the daily rise and fall 
of over-all deposit totals. 

Since we classify municipal 
bonds and governments with a ma- 
turity of more than one year as non- 
liquid, along with all loans, any 
increase of consequence in the 
amount of the latter will, in all like- 
lihood, cause us to call a halt on 
purchases of the former. By the 
same token, any significant propor- 
tionate increase in the “large ac- 
count” component of our deposits 
would serve as a warning to im- 
mediateiy apply the brakes to any 
contemplated purchases of non- 
liquid securities. Since we are con- 
stantly in process of “growing our 
own” short maturities to some ex- 
tent, these situations have a way of 
righting themselves if given an op- 
portunity to do so. 

It may be argued that we have 


nothing to fear from whatever de- 


partures from our established pat- © 


tern of deposit allocation may occur 


a 


% 


from week to week, or even from — 


month to month. There is consider- 
able truth in that assumption, but 
we have no way of telling just 
where the truth lies, or when it will 
cease to be true. And even if these 
facts were definitely ascertainable, 
there would be little point in veer- 
ing from the course adopted with 
the thought of making a sudden 
change at just the right time. 

One doesn’t choose to travel the 
wrong side of the highway for the 
mere reason that there isn’t any on- 
coming traffic in sight. We stick to 
the right and are thereby relieved 
of any concern in the matter. It is 
for precisely the same reason that 
we follow the dictates of our liquid- 
ity table. Whatever the future may 
hold for our economy, and however 
suddenly it may happen, we are go- 
ing to be prepared for it. Mean- 
time, however, we are going on 
serving the credit needs of our cus- 
tomers and our community as fully 
as a proper regard for their inter- 
ests will permit. For we could 
render them no greater disservice 
than to permit them to lose sight, 
along with ourselves, of the fact 
that the depositor always has the 
last word as far as the continued 
availability of loanable funds is 
concerned. 

It seems appropriate to suggest 
that we are confronted by a choice 
between the course of least resist- 
ance, and what will ultimately 
prove te he the course of least re- 
gret. We much prefer the latter. 


_S——— 


SUMMARY OF LIQUIDITY TABLE 


Non-Liquid Assets 
A. Loan Funds 


1. Commercial and Industrial Loans 
2. Consumer Loans 

3. Real Estate Mortgages 

4. €omme:cial Paper 


Net Under Investment——Loans 
B. Bonds 


1, U.S. Treasury—Over 1 Year 
2. Municipal & Corporate 


Net Over Investment—Bonds 
C. Other Assets 
1. Fixed Assets and Accrued Interest 
Net Under Investment—Fixed Assets 


(300M) 
30M 
40M 

(550M) 


(500M) 


TOTAL UNDER INVESTMENT NON-LIQUID ASSETS 


Liquid Assets 


A. Cash, Due from Banks 
B. U.S. Treasury—Under 1 Year 


578M 
(418M) 


TOTAL OVER INVESTMENT LIQUID ASSETS 
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The rains came too late in the southwest to restore the winter wheat crop. 
The June estimate was below that for May. The hard winter wheat crop of the 
southwest was estimated at 230 million bushels where normal disappearance has been 
258 million bushels plus exports. 

Other wheat varieties with the possible exception of hard red spring, 
promise to exceed domestic needs. 




























European crops are again reported good, with Turkey and France again 
expected to have export surpluses where formerly they were importers. Italy will 
take some wheat, but mostly for mixing purposes to bring up their milling 
quality. 


Wheat prices in India have broken toward the minimum support of around $1.50 
a bushel. Asiatic countries, which have already greatly increased their crops 
since the end of the World War II, are meeting to plan ways of increasing produc- 
tion still more. 





Feed supplies promise to be ample. While the southwest rains came too 
late to save the wheat, they gave ample moisture for planting a record acreage 
to sorghums. And the South generally should have far more feed grains than were 
produced last year. . 


Through the Central Grain Belt, early promise is for an oats crop as large as 
last year; corn started with early planting and the best sub-soil moisture con- 
ditions in some time; and hay yields after the May-June rains were far above 
normal. Less attention was paid to corn acreage quotas this year than last. 





Between October 1 and June 14 the CCC sold 29.9 million bushels of corn 
on the domestic markets and exported 14.8 million bushels. During that same 
time the. 12 largest primary markets received a total of 207 million bushels. 
So total government sales equalled 21.6 per cent of total receipts at the 
markets. 





Government support prices on 1956 wheat will be sharply lower than that for 
1955 unless Congress steps in to revise existing laws. Time will work against 
this. 





The CCC has announced that it will sell the soybeans that it received through 
1954 loans or purchase agreements. They will be sold at the loan or the market, 
whichever is higher. Early expectations were that total offered would be around 
22 million bushels. 

Loan on new soybeans will be $2.04 average on the farm. New crop prospects 
including the drought areas of the South, are good. 

Hogs have recently staged a good advance as the usual seasonal lightening 
of market receipts began. But receipts are expected to start increasing again 
in late September or October from the marketing of a pig crop slightly larger 
than that of 1954. 
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Choice cattle (Chicago basis) declined from $27.40 per hundred from mid- 
January to $22.70 in mid-June. In January there was a spread of $14.80 between 
the average prices of the prime and the commercial grades. By mid-June it had de- 
clined to $8.00 as the market on the top grades broke much more rapidly than did 
the price of the lower grades. By mid-July this spread should start the other way 
as the bulk of the fed cattle will have been marketed and the run from the ranges 
starts. 


Cattle from Mexico were still being received last month. 


A Maryland farmer secured an injunction to prevent the government officials 
from coming on to his farm to measure acreage for compliance with restrictions. 
He lost the case. The court ruled that under present laws he could not prevent 
officials from entering his land. He has appealed. 


Loan on the 1955 rye crop is $1.18 farm basis. Center of rye production 
would be about the southeast corner of South Dakota. Adding freight and handling 


charges to Chicago, it would figure out a loan around $1.35 to $1.40. Chicago 
prices have been far under that. . 


Unrest in cotton circles is evidenced by many bills in Congress, some with 
top leadership backing. 

Main desire is to expand exports and decrease competition from synthetics. 

To accomplish this many different ideas have been proposed. These range 
from hidden subsidies on exports to changing the support basis to one inch 
staple cotton instead of 7/8 inch middlings. The loan will remain at 90 per 
cent of parity. But these changes would in reality lower it. 


Chicken numbers are being reduced as prices have been discouraging. Feed 
usage this year has declined as a result. ; 


Lamb prices have risen sharply during the past several weeks. This is a 
normal seasonal result. 


Rather heavy marketings of broilers are expected: during the summer, but 
turkey production is down. 


 & oe ok ke ke ke ke ok eke Ke OK KK OK OK OK KOR MONTHLY PIG CROPS AND INSPECTED SLAUGHTER % KK Ke mK ke ke Ke ke KK kk KKK KK KS 
(in thousand head) 


PIGS FARROWED MONTHLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


195319541955 19531954 
3,014 5,007 4,957 6,267 4,712 

7,251 9,630 ik 225 4,550 3,883 4,638 
14,518 16,644 16,685 4,962 4,554 5,491 
15,272 16,342. “ 16,141 4,325 3,853 4,472 
8,691 7,380 9,250 3,643 3,380 4,164 
3,698 -. 5,552 6,116* 3,607 3,453 3,894* 
3,475 §,221 5,832* 3,276 3,020 3, 410* 
8,034 9,486 10, 449* 3,596 3,852 4,080* 
10,935 9,559 10, 530* 4,059 4,743 5,123 
4,272 4,669 5,145* 4,994 O,k77T 5,477* 
1,467 2,279 2,0LL* 5,540 5,841 5, 863* 
1,895 2,297 2,055* 5,194 6,119 6, 489* 
81,512 92,433 100, 953* 53,813 52,892 58,661? 


*Estimated. All other figures are official. 
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“Banker financin g gave 
me anew start... © 


Maurice Healy (left), Route 1, East St. Louis, Ill., and Clay Herrington, Purina Dealer 
who operates Pioneer Poultry Supply Co., East St. Louis, put initiative, the Purina 
Broiler Program, and bank financing together to build a successful business. 


“Without bank financing,” says Maurice Healy, “I 
never would have made it! I now have a job I am 
able to handle physically and enjoy. My banker and 
my Purina Dealer have been most important to me.” 


Mr. Healy (an ex-tuberculosis patient) decided the 
broiler business was the solution to his health and 
livelihood problem. With his Purina Dealer, Clay 
Herrington, Maurice laid plans for buildings, broiler 
management and marketing. Mr. Herrington ar- 
ranged bank financing by convincing Banker J. A. 
Harzy of the soundness of Purina’s Broiler Program. 


From the ground up, Mr. Healy and his father-in- 
law built a 70 x 20 ft. broiler house and filled it with 
1,500 chicks. Clay Herrington was on hand when 
the first chicks arrived, and worked closely with 
Mr. Healy on every phase of management. 


Just 18 months later, Mr. Healy had two houses, 
producing 3,500 market birds every 12 weeks, a 
dressing plant, and a retail route operating under 
his own firm’s name—Ren-Kay Farms. He has 
repaid most of his original investment, has mon 
in the bank, and plans for further expansion with 
hogs as well as broilers. 


For additional information, visit with our Purina 
Salesman serving your area, or write Ralston Purina 
Company, 1600 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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J. A. Harzy, President 
Southern Illinois 
National Bank 


“PURINA GAVE ME 
A NEW OUTLOOK” 


“We are an industrial bank,” explains Mr. Harzy, 
“and our main business is done with railroads, 
factories, merchants and dealers. However, on 
a banker's trip to Purina Research Farm, | was 
impressed with modern livestock and poultry 
production. Purina Dealer Clay Herrington had 
long been a customer of our bank. When we 
found that some of his customers could use 
financing, we began to take feeder loans under 
his recommendation and supervision. Besides 
being good business,. we felt it was a service 
to our customers and to the community. 


“We have found this business to be sound.” 


Partners in Prosperity 





A 4500-ton cartridge * 
case heading press 
in operation. 


WHAT IS 
EQUIPMENT 
WORTH? 


The balance sheet doesn't say, but a well planned replacement program will 
go far toward assuring its continued performance at a level of efficiency that will 
justify whatever dollar value may be assigned to it. 


By RICHARD W. BANFIELD, 


Executive Vice President, Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles-Bement-Pond Company’ 


manufacturing company in the 
metal-working field may show, 
in round figures: 


T= BALANCE SHEET of a typical 


Cash and government securities 
Accounts receivable 
Property, plant and equipment 


$ 8,000,000 

6,000,000 
20,000,000 

Surplus may stand, let us say, at 
$27,000,000. 

The cash and accounts receivable 
items represent amounts of money. 
But what about property, plant and 
equipment? 

This item appears on the balance 
sheet expressed in terms of dollars. 
But these assets do not exist in dol- 
lars. They are physical assets. The 
figure representing them in the bal- 
ance sheet is therefore a purely 
hypothetical figure. You cannot 
even call it an estimate of value. It 


*Mr. Banfield is also Chairman, Committee 
on Tax Policy, National Machine Too! Builders’ 
Association. 
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is something arrived at as a result of 
accounting procedures—nothing 
more. 

Property, plant and equipment, 
says the balance sheet, are worth 
$20,000,000—but are they? How can 
you tell? 


A Machine Tool Show to be 
held in Chicago at the In- 
ternational Amphitheatre 
from September 6 to 17 will 
be devoted to the display of 
the very latest technological 
improvements in the field of 
cutting and forming metal. 
Attendance at this show will 
serve admirably as a starting 
point in the development of 
a long-range replacement 
program along the lines sug- 
gested in this article. 


—Ed. 


How old is the equipment? For 
how many more years will it be able 
to do the work expected of it? Does 
it represent modern, economical 
production. methods or are high- 
cost obsolete methods of yesterday 
still utilized? The balance sheet does 
not say. And yet this question is 
mighty important. 

Out of a P.P. & E. total of $20, 
000,000, it may well be that $15, 
000,000 represents equipment. 
Surplus stands at $27,000,000. With 
cash at $8,000,000, it is obvious that 
a major share of the company’s sul- 
plus exists not in dollars but in the 
equipment. If it is modern, low- 
cost and properly productive, the 
surplus figure may be sound; but if 
the equipment is old-fashioned, 
high-cost and obsolete, the surplus 
figure itself may be a fiction. 


Has the company actually spent 
its annual depreciation allowances, 
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plus part of its net earnings, for new 
equipment, thereby keeping its 
plant modern; or has it used its de- 
preciation allowances partly to pay 
dividends and partly to offer price 
concessions to customers, thereby 
in effect giving away its invested 
capital and allowing its plant to 
degenerate into obsolescence? Ac- 
counting-wise, depreciation might 
be treated the same in either case. 

A comfortable cash reserve looks 
wonderful on a balance sheet. But 
if a company has built up cash by 
putting in the bank, and in govern- 
ment bonds, funds which should in- 
stead have been spent to modernize 
its plant, disaster may follow as a 
result of its failure to recognize 
technological advances in produc- 
tion techniques, adopted and effec- 
tively utilized by competitors. 


It is mighty important to banks | 


extending long-term credit to an 


industrial enterprise to know how | 
good its equipment is. And the an- | 
swer cannot be obtained from the | 


/balance sheet. 


Inroads of Obsolescence 
To what extent has obsolescence 


overtaken production equipment in | 


America’s metal-working plants? 
Frankly, the answer is rather grim. 


A large portion of the plant | 


equipment of most manufacturing 
enterprises whose products are 


made of metal consists of machine 


tools. . 


Recent advances in machine tool 


design and development have been 

so rapid and extensive that many | 
executives of metal-working plants | 
are not yet aware of their potenti- | 


alities. 


These improvements are literally 


incredible. Entirely aside from what | 


you might term normal advances, 
there has been the added impetus of 


electronics and automatic controls. | 
Today the machine not only does the | 


work formerly done by the opera- 
tor; the machine controls the work 
and automatically establishes the 
tate of productivity. Potential out- 


put per man per hour is raised far | 
above previous levels. There is in | 
the offing, as a result, the necessity | 
of an entirely “new look” at produc- | 


tion methods and machines. 


But how many people have as yet | 
taken this new look? How many | 
in the metal-working | 


companies 
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This 

ad is 
about 
a friend 
of 
yours! 


The policyholders of the local re 
Home Insurance agent and the 
clients of your bank are often the 


Same persons. 


Hence both bank and agent have a 
common interest in the continuing 
financial well-being of these people. 


By providing top-quality property 


ey 14 eA a ee 


LL 


my product is property protection- 
and | sell the best! 


“I'm an insurance agent— 
an independent businessman. Like any 
good merchant, | take pride in what | sell you 


“Most printed policies look pretty much alike. But that's not 
what | sell. | don't sell policies—! sell protection and services— 
my own and those of the company | represent. Together, 

we provide top-quality protection for the policyholder— 

the most in value for every insurance dollar.” 


Your own Home Insurance agent or broker is the man 
who can give you the best buy in insurance, on your 
home, your car, your business. His advice and profes- 
sional services are at your command. See him now! 


THE HOME 


(Suaurance Ce omprany 
Home Office : 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented exclusively by over 40,000 independent local agents ond brokers 


advertisen 


appears in 


Tt 


Better Homes and Gc 


protection to the policyholder, the 


local agent of The Home Insurance 


eva AL: 


Company automatically makes him 


a better bank customer, especially 


SHOT 


where loan-risks are involved. 


— HOME 


(Susurence 


ORGANIZED 1853 


Business Week 


mead 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, Comey York 8, N.Y. 


AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Astock company represented exclusively by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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field realize the extent of the ob- 
solescence of their present equip- 
ment? 

There are still in operation in the 
country’s metal-working plants al- 
most half a million machine tools 
over 20 years old which are not only 
completely obsolete but physically 
well-nigh worn out. 

There are hundreds of thousands 
more machine tools which, although 
not so old, are obsolete because they 
cannot possibly turn out work at 
the rate which can be obtained by 
the use of the latest models. 


The fact is that for some time the 
production equipment of America’s 
metal-working plants has been 
running downhill—while the re- 
search and development program of 
the American machine tool industry 
has been accelerating. 


Penalty of Delay 

A banker is presumed by tradi- 
tion to follow a “conservative” 
policy. This is as it should be. A 
banker on the board of a manufac- 
turing enterprise, or a banker who 
has for periodic review in his port- 








DO SPLIT FED 
DISTRICTS 
GIVE YOu 
HEADACHES ? 


There’s an easy solution in 
ARIZONA . . . open an account 
with us and send us ALL your 
Arizona items. 
Direct sendings to every Arizona 
bank every day! 


36 orrices PTV Tye 


Home Office: PHOENIX oh 


Longest Pawke inthe Rocky Mouuithin State 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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folio a long-term loan to an in- 
dustrial enterprise, feels bound by 
the traditions of his trust to be 
careful as to recommending the ex- 
penditure of funds, especially for 
long-term purposes. 


But today’s picture is one in 
which traditional conservatism may 
turn out to be the road to destruc- 
tion; for oblivion may await the 
company which postpones equip- 
ment modernization until it is too 
late. 


What is the penalty to be paid by 
a company for delaying an equip- 
ment replacement program? 

It can be demonstrated time after 
time, these days, that the savings in 
direct labor alone effected by the in- 
stallation of a new machine tool 
will match its cost in a period of 
from 2% to 4 years. 


Machine Tools Reduce Indirect Costs 


New and better machine tools 
contribute to reduction in indirect 
labor costs through greater safety, 
lower maintenance, scrap reduc- 
tion, reduction in down time, sav- 
ings in floor space, better operating 
morale, elimination of operations, 
faster assembly of finished products, 
etc. 


A further intangible but impor- 
tant cost reduction factor has to 
do with what is variously discussed 
under the headings “factor of fa- 
tigue,” “operator morale,” or “re- 





Rail drilling machine with auxiliary loading mechanism. 










quired skills.” Call it what you will, 
the point is,that with modern ma- 
chine tools the machine, not the 
operator, does the work. Controls, 
push buttons, and a whole serie 
of automatic devices do what form- 
erly depended on the skill of the 
operator—and do it more accur- 
ately. This lessens the hazard of the 
human factor. 


But that is only the start of the 
story. 












The functioning of the airplane 
would be impossible if machine tools 
had not advanced in accuracy fron 
thousandths to millionths of a 
inch. The demand for ever greate 
precision is extending throughoul 
the entire industrial field. A com 
pany whose machine tools, thougi 
still apparently operable for al 
practical purposes, cannot hold thé 
accuracy that may be demandej 
by tomorrow’s customers, is headej 
for trouble. Specifications with 
spect to accuracy grow more sevelt 
each day. Can they be met by ma 
chine tools of the vintage of Worl 
War II, which have been twit 
punished, once during that emer 
gency and again during the Koreal 
emergency, and are now gettin 
perilously close to the scrap heap 




























Delay in equipment moderniz 
tion results in placing a company i 
an impossible competitive positio 
both with respect to costs, and will 
respect to quality. 
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RICHARD W. BANFIELD 


The hesitation of many companies 
to enter upon equipment replace- 
ment programs, has, I suspect, been 
due in no small measure to the re- 
luctance of their financial advisors 
to approve the investment of capital 
which could not be recovered by 
depreciation allowances within the 
period of reasonably foreseeable 
risk. 


This is sound financial caution. 
But the terms of the new Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 provide a 
“new look” at this whole situation. 


Before discussing these terms, it 
is important to note that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, in consider- 
ing the estimated write-off period 
for a machine tool, is giving more 
and more recognition to the factor 
of normal obsolescence which is 
brought about by technological 
improvement or reasonably fore- 
seeable economic changes. Just 
recently, on February 21, the Treas- 
ury made a policy announcement on 
depreciation which represents a 
step forward and a step away from 
the rigidity of Bulletin F, under 
which there was only a limited 
recognition of obsolescence. 


In past years agents of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service followed, 
all too often and all too rigidly, the 
depreciation schedules of Bulletin F 
which the Treasury recognized in 
its recent announcement as being 
“out of date.” 


Under the 1954 law and the 
Treasury’s liberalized policy, a 
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OPERATING OFFICES 


Field Warehouse Loans possess fundamental and in- 
herent advantages over other types of inventory 
obligations. And New York Terminal’s pioneer experi- 


ence, broader range of service and warehouseman’s 
know-how combine to give you every advantage of 
this type of operation. Our Monthly Stock and Value 
Reports, which always arrive on schedule, eliminate 
the problems of collateral control. And that’s not all. 
When you specify New York Terminal, you get the 
additional security of our record of unquestioned bail- 
ment backed by our resources and the broadest 
Fidelity and Warehouseman’s Legal Liability Insurance 
coverage in the industry. 

If you are interested in a profit-wise field ware- 
housing loan operation, let us show you a service that 
not only meets your most exacting requirements but 
relieves your bank of expensive, time-consuming 
detail. Call us today. 


WARENOUSE OF _ 
WEN YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Mewiher Coucaco Panapemus Arvanta Misra 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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quicker write-off may be taken 
in many cases than was formerly 
considered permissible. 

And under the new law, the pur- 
chaser of durable equipment such 
as machine tools has a variety of 
depreciation options from which he 
can make his choice. 

He can write off a new machine 
tool under the old straight line de- 
preciation method; he can select the 
double declining balance method, 
under which a company can write 
off about two-thirds of the original 
cost of the machine in the first half 
of its tax life; he can elect the sum 
of the years’ digits method, under 
which a company may write off 
approximately three-fourths of the 
cost of the machine tool in the first 
half of its tax life; or he can com- 
bine the double declining and 
straight line depreciation proce- 
dures, if this should be to his ad- 
vantage. 

The point I wish to emphasize is 
simply that now, when a company 
embarks upon a program of replac- 
ing old machine tools by new ones, 
it is no longer faced with the pros- 


pect of being unable to recover most 
of its cost through depreciation al- 
lowances until after machines have 
become obsolete. In short, today the 
major risk in investing capital in 
new and improved productive 
equipment is, as far as time is con- 
cerned, reduced to the reasonably 
foreseeable future. 


What Should the Banker Do? 


I’m not a banker, I am a machine 
tool builder. But if I were a banker, 
this is what I would suggest: 


If my bank had long-term loans 
to a manufacturing enterprise in 
the metal-working field, I would 
insist upon that enterprise making 
a study and report as to the current 
condition of its machtne tools and 
other productive equipment, both 
in relationship to age, and in rela- 
tionship to performance by com- 
parison to today’s models. 

I would urge that based upon such 
survey, the company work out a 
replacement schedule, carefully 
planned, extending over a period of 
years. 


PAT. 2,709,613 


PROTECTION 


é Pf Re 
Federal Reserve Banks, U. S. 
Mints, State Dept., Treasury 
Dept., and most of U. S. Banks 
use Brooks seals. Is there a 
better endorsement? 


BROOKS |anow SECURITY CAP 


RED CAP. seals, withan EXTRA feature--- 


Anyone who bags money knows the value of protection—and there is no better 


protection than Brooks Security Cap RED CAP H Type seal. 


The lead extension 


against the RED CAP makes it a more secure seal, allows cutting space to remove 
seal from bag. The patented “H" shape requires less pressure to seal—means less 


operator fatigue! 


Easily and quickly sealed with Brooks’ SHUR-KRIMP or any 


standard sealing tool. And only Brooks RED CAP secures the cord against slippage. 
Why not see for yourself—samples gladly submitted on request. 





They Brought Wall Street 
To Main Street 


A self-answering telephone—a 
working replica of a complex sheet 
rolling mill of today which rolls out 
miniature sheets of steel—demon- 
strations of present day applications 
of nuclear energy—an American 
home kitchen of 1964—automotive 
developments of years to come— 
these are only a few of the many 
items that figured in the exhibits 
displayed at the “How to Invest 
Show,” recently held at the 7lst 
Infantry Armory in New York 
under the sponsorship of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


The purpose of the show, accord- 
ing to Winthrop H. Smith, manag- 
ing partner of the Merrill Lynch 
organization, was to put all the facts 
concerning investments and securi- 
ties before the public in dramatic 
form. Cooperating in the presenta- 
tion of a “world’s fair’ of progress 
in exciting exhibits were: General 
Electric Company, General Motors 
Corporation, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, American Iron and 
Steel Industry, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, General 
Foods Corporation, New York Tele- 
phone Company and the Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association. 


Merrill Lynch presented the in- 
vestment story in ten live step-by- 
step exhibits which highlighted 
“Who are Investors?” “Should You 
Invest?” “What Are Common 
Stocks?” a dramatic stock exchange 
scene where puppets enacted the 
story of how stocks are bought and 
sold. 

A huge diorama dramatized 
America’s economic growth by 
fifty-year-intervals since 1800. 

Charles E. Merrill, founder and 
directing partner said that this first 
show of its kind was designed to 
focus attention on the pioneering of 
U.S. industry in research and pro- 
duction, and on the actual opera- 
tions of investment in securities. 

“To many,” Mr. Merrill stated, 
“investment is a needlessly mysteri- 
ous field. Our own exhibit aims to 
dispel all mystery, and shows what 
actually happens when you use part 
of your savings to buy a share in 
the nation’s business.” 

The show was attended by well 
over 100,000 persons. 
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FEDERAL 


INSURANCE 


Showcase vaults, volume transactions 

over open counters free of bars and ‘COMPANY 
grille work, and other present-day banking | oe 
conveniences require up-to-the-minute | ek Ginioh hes tebe merged 
protection. In supplying blanket bonds and THE UNITED STATES 
other types of insurance to meet these ‘GUARANTEE COMPANY 
changing requirements, we offer a broad 7 


and intimate knowledge of modern 


CHUBB & SON, 
protection techniques plus the ability to Managers 


apply fresh thinking to your individual ” 90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
problems. It is this interest in your problems 

that enabled us to introduce many of the 

protection standards that are today serving 


the leaders of the financial industry. 
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New Ceiling Illuminates Room and Deadens Noise 


A ceiling treatment that solves 
in an instant the double problem of 
lighting and acoustics has been in- 
troduced by Luminous Ceilings Inc. 


MR. BANKER: 


Called Acusti-Luminus, the new 
ceilings diffuse the room illumina- 
tion over the entire ceiling area, 
giving it uniform distribution, 


What de you aeial 7? 


We have complete files to help you secure 


whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you — 


no charge for this service. 


Conted 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 


BANK . 
OFFICER ... 


ADDRESS 


eliminating shadows and reflected 
glare. At the same time, acoustical 
baffles, spaced at proper intervals, 
give the room a high degree of 
acoustical correction. 

The principle of the ceiling is 
simple. A translucent, corrugated 
ceiling of thin Lumi-Plastic is sus- 
pended below continuous rows of 
fluorescent or slimline light sources, 
spaced for uniform diffusion. The 
corrugated plastic comes in rolls 
three feet wide and is unrolled onto 
its supporting tracks. It may be 
easily removed and rolled up in see- 
tions to wash or provide quick ac- 
cess to light fixtures, lamp replace- 
ment or any ducts or valves that 
might be above the ceiling. 

An important feature of the new 
ceiling is the way it can be installed 
below sprinkler heads. This fact 
makes possible attractive decorative 
effects in areas that would other- 
wise be marred by the exposed 
sprinkler heads. It also eliminates 
the additional cost of bringing them 
below other ceiling surfaces. 

Acoustical correction is provided 
by perforated steel baffles affixed 
to the channels holding the ceiling. 
These baffles contain fibre glass 
absorption pads originated by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. The 
ceiling may be installed either with 
or without these acoustical baffles. 

For additional information, write 
Luminous Ceilings Inc., Dept. E.N,, 
2500 West North Avenue, Chicago 
47, Til. 


Rem Rand Markets 
Steel Desk Line 


A new line of steel desks known 
as the Aristocrat has been marketed 
by Remington Rand Inc. 

Built in the corporation’s plants, 
the equipment is intended to meet 
newly developed ideas in office de- 
sign and decor. 

All edges and corners of the 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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What a Mississippi Banker Says About Burroughs’ ABC Plan 


“IMPROVES BOOKKEEPERS’ MORALE 100%” 


Several months ago, The Commercial 
National Bank of Greenville brought 































is something new to Mississippi: With 
d the installation of five Sensimatics, it 
5 introduced the Burroughs Account 
ot Balance Control Plan. 
S, 
ne 
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ed 
ct 
ve 
T= C. D. McCaddon 
ed 
Les Here’s a report from Cashier C. D. 
2m McCaddon: 
“Since we installed these machines, 
ed and the Burroughs ABC Plan, the 
morale of our bookkeepers is 100% 
ed improved. They no longer look on 
ng. their work as drudgery—in fact, 
ass they tell us they actually enjoy it. 
the ‘As for the work, we’ve noted this: 
"he It used to take as much as two hours 
ith to balance accounts—and even then 
. ' eee” we weren’t sure they were correct. 
= Saves time, increases efficiency, and makes balancing far easier—that’s the Now, the bookkeepers can balance 
rite | bookkeepers’ report on these five new Sensimatics. in thirty minutes—and know they’re 
N, correct. We save a lot of time, and 
ago have greatly reduced the number of 
6 - a statements that have to be done over. 
WHAT WE MEAN BY OUR "ABC PLAN “With this new ABC system, it's 
The Burroughs ABC Plan (Account Balance Control) much easier for us to train book- 
is anew plan of bookkeeping control which, when used with keepers. They like the machine, and 
our exclusive Sensimatic machine principle, gives you... . on +4 er — de- 
2 ae ection an e positive balancing. 
ywn es es ee before they are printed on cus- Matter of fact, we can train a new 
sted ent atdeeiibendl operator to post and balance within 
Se ae eee a week—and it used to take months. 
nts stapler ple pumas “Finally, I might add that we 
, sitive balancing of each posting run : uly» av 3 é fe 
neet : acpi - a 6 a like the idea of having a bookkeeper 
de- For complete information, call our nearest office. balancing record that fixes respon- 
sibility for errors ... it helps the 
the supervisor tremendously.” 










OBVIOUSLY, LIKE THE MORE THAN 500 OTHER BANKS NOW USING 
THE BURROUGHS ABC PLAN, THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF GREENVILLE COUNTS THE ADOPTION OF THIS PLAN AS A REAL 
STEP FORWARD. COULDN’T YOUR BANK PROFIT FROM IT? 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic’’ are trade-marks 


WHEREVER THERE'S BANKING THERE’S BURROUGHS 
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CATALOG CHECKS 


It has often been said that the bank 
check is the principal connecting 
| link between the individual and his 
| bank. If that is true, then it naturally 
j follows that the individual will be 
| happier if he can use exactly the style 
of check he prefers. The quickest 
and easiest way to insure this is to 
allow him to make his selection from 
the DeLuxe catalog when he opens 
his account. 


Mostoftheso-called ‘‘special’’checks 

| that used to be so costly—and still 
are if treated as specials—are standard 
forms in our catalog. There your 
customer will see payroll checks of 
all kinds, voucher checks of every 

| style, interleaved carbon checks 

| tO meet most situations . . . in 
fact, just about any format or 

binding he might require. All of 
these checks are selena moderately 
and as a rule the customer pays the 
full price. 

j 


Large banks operating a number of 


le UA 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Aristocrat products, both inside and 
out, are rounded and smooth, and 
appearance of the desks and tables 
is further enhanced by newly de- 
signed drawer pulls with a recess 
behind the pull for added finger 
room. 

Tops, pedestals, drawers, and 
panels, back panels and bases, are 
available as basic units, and, can be 
assembled to produce different sizes 
and types of desks and tables, and 
also simplifies replacement of units 
damaged in use. 

Constructed of heavy gauge fur- 
niture steel, tops are reinforced 
underneath with inverted box chan- 
nels and specially formed steel 
members to provide greater rigidity. 

The top surface is covered with 
linoleum of a harmonizing color to 
the finish of the desk and is per- 
manently cemented to the steel top. 

All units are available in Gray- 
rite, Heather Beige and Surf Green, 
while other colors may be had on 
special order. 

Folder FF-187, offered free of 
charge by the corporation, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., 
will provide further information. 
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branches find our catalog of special 
value because it permits easy handling 
of orders in each branch by the people 
with whom the customer is in direct 
contact and to whom he looks for all 
his banking service. It relieves the 
pressure on the purchasing 
department by spreading the ordering 
detail. It creates a favorable 
impression on the customer because 
it emphasizes the scope of service he 
may expect to get in the particular 
branch where he has just opened 
his account. 


So don’t overlook the savings 
and convenience of the DeLuxe 
Standardized Check Catalog. It does 
a real job of supplementing the forms 
usually carried by the bank. It 
simplifies check ordering. It makes it 
easy for you to supply your customers 
with the checks they -need. At the 
same time it saves you money, and 
over twelve thousand banks 
throughout the country find this 
saving worthwhile. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 








Landmark Clock Marketed As 
IBM ‘*Package”’ Installation 


Outdoor clock installations us- 
ually involve a raft of details over 
and above the actual purchase. In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration’s new Landmark Clock, 
featured above, does away with the 
details. 

The clock is marketed as a com- 
plete “package” unit and arrives 
ready for connection to the bank’s 
master time control. 

Included in the “package” are 
clock assembly and erection, illumi- 
nation of the clock’s faces and dis- 
play panels, advertising message, 








and all shipping charges to the point 
of installation. 






Available in single-face, double- 
face, three- and four-face models, 
the new clock is designed to harmo- 
nize with traditional or modern 
architecture. Its case is finished in a 
medium gray porcelain enamel with 
aluminum hands and trim. 








Hour markers and the purchaser’s 
advertising message are sealed in 
Plexiglas and illuminated by indi- 
rect fluorescent lighting. 







The clock’s steel interior framing 
is stressed to withstand high wind 
velocities and its movement and 
gearing are mounted in a weather- 
proof housing for reliable operation 
regardless of weather conditions. 

Ideal as a medium of courtesy 
advertising, the clocks can be in- 
stalled on any even-faced wall or 
structure capable of supporting the 
clock unit. 














International Business Machines 
Corporation, department of infor- 
mation, 590 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y., will be happy to send 
a folder describing the new clock. 










A Three-Company Bank 
Automation Project 
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A new system of automatic book- 
keeping, units of which have 
already been developed experimen- 
tally and tested and are ready for 
field testing, is described in a recent 
joint announcement of Burroughs 
Corporation of Detroit, The Todd 
Company, Inc. of Rochester and 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration of Cleveland. 

































































The system contemplates the use 
of an invisible code which will be 
placed on paper checks as a by- 
product of other necessary printing. 
The coding will thus be done at 
little or no additional cost and will 
serve to identify both the depositor 
and the bank on which the check is 
drawn. There will need to be no 
change in customers’ present check 
writing habits. 




































































With reference to the major prob- 
lem presented by the wide variety 
of sizes in the checks used by cus- 
tomers as a matter of personal pref- 
erence, the joint statement said, 
“The problem confronting banks is 
different from that present in other 
businesses where it is possible to 
control the exact size and form of 
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the original document. We have 
long been convinced that special- 
ized equipment is necessary to 
handle the job with the degree of 
efficiency the banks require. We 
believe we have now found an ap- 
proach which is specifically tailored 
to the exact problem and which will 
ultimately bring the kind of auto- 
matic operation to our financial in- 
stitutions that now appears feasible 
in other areas of industrial opera- 
tion.” 


Opens New Branch Office 


Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation’s fifth branch office has 
been opened at 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. J. T. CONLON for- 
merly in charge of the firm’s New 
York office, has been named man- 
ager. Also assigned to the new 
office will be s. L. FISCHER, architec- 
tural sales representative. Succeed- 
ing Mr. Conlon as manager of the 
Bank Building’s office in New York, 
is JUSTUS J. DEVRIES. Bank Building 
and Equipment Corporation is the 
world’s largest designer and builder 
of financial buildings. 


TOTS SIGNS 
or aoa a 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the same dignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
ah AG Fee ee Rye 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway = Dept. BMA New York 12, WW. Y. 


































































Double Walk-up Window Installed by Mosler 


An outstanding feature of the new five-story and basement build- 
ing recently completed by the First National Bank and Trust Com- 
is this double walk-up window which 
was provided by the Mosler Safe Company. The window is strategic- 
cally located in a high-traffic arcade leading from a 300-car parking 
lot to Evanston’s shopping district, and adjacent to elevators serving 
the three floors of the building occupied by the bank’s tenants. 


pany of Evanston, Illinois, 


Low Cost Steel Transfer Files 


A new line of low cost steel trans- 
fer files that can increase record 
storage room capacities as much as 
100 percent has been marketed by 
York Safe & Lock. 


Featuring a _ simplified design 
with heavy interior reinforcing, the 
new files save space by eliminating 
the need for external bracing as 
well as that ordinarily required for 
racks and shelving. 


No tools or keys are necessary to 
lock. the units together, since the 
files lock together securely and 
automatically as they are stacked. 
This prevents both tipping and lat- 
eral movement when loaded draw- 
ers are pulled out or suspended. 


Only pronged tie-links are re- 
quired for side-to-side or back-to- 
back connection of vertical stacks 
of files into rigid batteries. Only-one 
size tie-link is used for all transfer 
files. 


Shipped assembled and ready to 
use, the files are equipped with 
positive drawer stops, drop bail 




















handles and card holders. In addi- 
tion, positive followers are avail- 
able for all units. 

York Safe & Lock, Canton 2, Ohio, 
will be happy to supply literature 
and prices upon request. 


Delbridge Publishes 
New Edition of Warren's 
Personal Loan Calculator 


A new edition of Warren’s Per- 
sonal Loan Calculator has_ been 
published by the Delbridge Cal- 
culating Systems, Inc. 

Compiled by the nationally 
known actuary, Donald B. Warren, 
this revised and expanded edition 
includes half percent rates from 
3% to 7% percent both “gross 
charge” and “discount” basis and set 
up for consecutive monthly periods 
from 6 months to 24 months, then 
for 30 and 36 months. 

A 10 day free trial offer has been 
made by the corporation. Fo 
further details write the Delbridge 
Calculating Systems, Inc., Depart- 
ment 106, 2502-10 Sutton Avenue, 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 
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THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 


“IBM was one of the 


first companies to...” 


“I have always been proud of the fact that IBM was 
one of the first companies to put into effect the Payroll 
Savings Plan for the purchase of United States Savings 
Bonds, and I am delighted to see this patriotic endeavor 
continuing year by year and increasing throughout 
our organization. Today thousands of IBM employees, 
through their participation in the Plan, are helping their 
country and providing for the future of their families 


and themselves.” THOMAS J. WATSON, JR., President 


International Business Machines Corporation 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50%... or, if your employees do not now 
have the opportunity to build for their future through 
the systematic purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds ... a 
letter to: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., will bring prompt assist- 
ance from your State Director. He will be glad to help 
you put on a person-to-person canvass that will put an 
application blank in the hands of every employee. This 
is all you have to do. Your men and women will do the 
rest, because they will welcome the opportunity to 
build for personal and national security. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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DONALD M. MCMAHON (right) was 
first-place winner in the National 
Public Speaking Contest for the 
A. P. Giannini Educational Endow- 
ment prizes at the recent American 
Institute of Banking Convention in 
Miami, Florida. Mr. McMahon of 
the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, California, 
is shown here with Alex E. Lind- 
holm of The Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia, chairman of the 
A.I1.B.’s National Public Speaking 
Committee. He is receiving the A. P. 
Giannini Memorial Trophy, which 
will be the property of Pasadena 
District Chapter during the coming 
year as the result of his win. 


Times Square Branch Moved 


The Times Square Branch of the 
First National City Bank of New 
York has moved one block along 
Broadway from 4lst Street to new 
quarters in the Lowenstein Build- 
ing recently constructed by. the 
textile interests of the area on the 
site of the famous Empire Theatre 
at Broadway and 40th Street. 

For nearly half a century the 
branch has been an integral part of 
the community surrounding Times 
Square, and it has been closely as- 
sociated throughout that period with 
both the houses and the 
theatrical enterprises and person- 
ages with which the area has been 


textile 
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Cartoon Strip Used to Promote Home Improvement Loans 


The Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, is currently publishing in some 24 different newspapers 
throughout Riverside and San Bernardino Counties a cartoon strip 
called “Pop in for a Pip.” This is the bank’s way of inviting the home 
owners of the respective areas served by its 16 offices to avail them- 
selves of loans made under its Property Improvement Plan with 
which the bank has replaced F.H.A. Title I loans. 


Bank officials are here shown looking over some of the “PIP” pro- 
motion materials: (1. to r.) June Smith, advertising manager, W. H. 
Knehans, administrative vice-president in charge of instalment loans, 
and O. B. Ellingen, administrative vice-president in charge of opera- 


tions. 





so closely identified. It has num- 
bered among its customers many of 
the fabulous men and women who 
made history in the theatrical 
world, including Florenz Zeigfeld, 
David Belasco, Maude Adams and 
John Barrymore. 

Vice-president in charge of the 
branch is Walter J. Brotherton, a 
native New Yorker with thirty-five 
years of experience with the bank. 


NABAC Adds Technical Assistant 


The staff of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers was recently further en- 
larged by the addition of Charles 


D. Coen as an assistant in the Tech- 
nical Division. 

Mr. Coen has had over 20 years 
of banking experience in the course 
of which he has handled all phases 
of bank operation. He was employed 
by the Merchants National Bank of 
South Bend, Indiana, previous to a 
period of service in the army, and 
joined the National Bank and Trust 
Company of that city upon his dis- 
charge in 1946, later becoming 
auditor. 

NABAC’s new technical assistant 
is a past president of its Northern 
Indiana Conference, and at the time 
of his appointment was serving as 
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the Association’s vice-president in 
that state. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and has been ac- 
tive in A.I.B. work. He is also a 
member of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants. 


According to word received from 
the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Philadelphia, GEORGE H. 
BROWN, JR. has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Mr. Brown 
is in charge of the Banking Depart- 
ment. 


The Mercantile National Bank of 
Chicago has announced the promo- 
tion of DONALD V. BENNER to vice- 
president; PETER F. KAUFMAN to 


trust officer, and LESTER P. RAKOW 
to assistant auditor. 





Peter F. Kaufman 


George H. Emde 


Alfred H. Laning 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: ALFRED H. 
LANING, vice-president; GEORGE H. 
EMDE, cashier; CLYDE HARRELL, as- 
sistant vice-president; . GEORGE T. 
QUAST, assistant chief examiner; and 
WALTER H. MACDONALD, 
cashier, Cincinnati branch. 


assistant 


Mr. Laning has been with the 
Federal Reserve System for over 
forty years, and an officer of the 
bank since 1942, having served as 
vice-president and cashier for the 
past twelve years. He is relinquish- 
ing his duties as cashier to permit 
him to devote more time to special 
committee work for the System. 
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Elected vice-president in the De- 
troit office of Blair & Co., Inc., was 
RAYMOND E. FLYNN. He formerly 
was with Campbell, McCarty & Co., 
also of Detroit. 


The 110th Anniversary of the 
founding of The National City Bank 
of Cleveland was recently cele- 
brated by a buffet supper for the 
Bank’s 1,000 employees and their 
families. Another feature of the an- 
niversary observance was the offi- 
cial opening of the bank’s main 
lobby which had been completely 
modernized. Cleveland, at the time 
of the bank’s founding in 1845, was 
a small city of 9,500 inhabitants. 


KENNETH N. SLOAN, formerly with 
The Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company of Oklahoma City, 
has been associated with The First 
National Bank of Amarillo, Texas, 
since July 1, as vice-president and 
trust officer. 


The new director of advertising 
and public relations of Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, is GUY W. 
STEAGALL. He succeeds HENRY 0. 
WHITESIDE. 


Three recent promotions at 
Marine Midland: Trust Company of 
Central New York, Syracuse, are: 
ROBERT E. BALLARD from assistant 
treasurer to treasurer, JOHN F. 
CREAMER from assistant treasurer to 
assistant vice-president and NICH- 
OLAS A. PIRRO to assistant treasurer. 





COMPLETELY air, sound and light 
conditioned, and otherwise modern 
in every detail of its construction, 
the Georgian-Colonial architecture 
of the new building of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Evanston, Illinois, is nevertheless 
reminiscent of Colonial America. 
Furnishings throughout the build- 
ing have been kept unadorned and 
uncomplicated to reflect the true 
simplicity of the Williamsburg era. 





Charles W. Pine 


Clayton Hakes 


The newly created post of press 
relations director of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, will be filled 
by CHARLES W. PINE of the bank’s 
publicity department. 

Also advanced was CLAYTON 
HAKES who has been appointed to 
the newly created post of vice- 
president and area supervisor for 
the Safford, Clifton, Morenci, Will- 
cox and Douglas offices of the bank. 
He had managed the Safford office 
for the past 21 years. 


Word comes from City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
of the appointment of F. PHILLIPS 
GILTNER as a vice-president. 
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Richard A. Wagner Mason E. Mitchell 


RICHARD A. WAGNER, a 20-year 
veteran of the First National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Tulsa has been pro- 
moted to the office of vice-president 
and head of the correspondent bank 
department. Assisting him will be 
MASON E. MITCHELL who was re- 
cently elected an assistant cashier. 
Mr. Mitchell previously worked in 
the bank’s instalment loan depart- 
ment. 


WILLIAM C. NORBY, vice-president 
and head of the securities analysis 
department of Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Investment Analysts 
Society of Chicago. Other new of- 
ficers are: STANFORD O. EGE of Duff 
& Phelps, vice-president; NEIL E. 
HEIKES of Commonwealth Edison 
Co., secretary, and HARVEY B. 
STEVENS of Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, 
treasurer. New directors: WILLIAM 
G. MAAS of White, Weld & Co., 
LUCIAN B. WILKINSON of The First 
National Bank of Chicago, GLENN R. 
MILLER of Cruttenden & Co. and 
MARSHALL D. KETCHUM of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Record Attendance at GSB's 
Twentieth Anniversary Session 


This year’s session of the ABA’s 
Graduate School of Banking at 
Rutgers University was its 21st and 
marked the twentieth anniversary 
of the founding of the School. There 
was a record enrollment of 1,090 
bank officers from 42 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
China and Cuba. 


Following a well established pat- 
tern, the faculty of 49 regular mem- 
bers and 39 special lecturers was 
made up of leading bankers, law- 
yers, government officials, and edu- 
cators. Two of the evening seminars 
were conducted, respectively, by 
Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury for Mone- 
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tary Affairs, and Dr. Lawrence R.. 
Hafstad, director, Atomic Energy 
Division, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York City. 

John Warner Remington, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company, Rochester, N.Y., and a 
member of the first G.S.B. Class of 
1937, received at this year’s com- 
mencement exercises the Ayres 
Leadership Award, in which he was 
cited for outstanding service and 
leadership in the field of banking. 
The award was established to honor 
the late Brigadier General Leonard 
P. Ayres. 


Eric P. Anderson Robert M. Wood 


Irving Trust Company, New York 
City, has announced the promotion 
of ERIC P. ANDERSON from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president. He 
joined the bank in 1930 and is as- 
sociated with the international 
banking activities of the company. 


Plans are underway at the Farm- 
ers Bank of Annapolis (Md.) for 
the observance on September 17, 
1955, of its 150th Anniversary. 


The advancement of ROBERT M. 
woop to assistant cashier was re- 
cently announced by the Industrial 
National Bank of Providence, 
(Rhode Island). 


HORACE P. BROMFIELD, vice-presi- 
dent of the former Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Company, has been 
elected a vice-president of Chemi- 
cal Corn Exchange Bank. 


The golden anniversary of the 
First National Bank of Lamesa 
(Texas), was recently celebrated 
with an open house. 


Newly elected vice-president of 
the City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, is RICHARD E. 
HANSON. His duties as.a representa- 
tive of the bank will concern them- 
selves, for the most part, with the 
eastern portion of the United States. 


D. C. Sutherland J. Earl Coke 


The following appointments have 
been announced by the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters office of the 
Bank of America: D. C. SUTHERLAND, 
vice-president in charge of the In- 
stalment Credit Loan Dept.; J. EARL 
COKE, vice-president and a member 
of the bank’s General Finance Com- 
mittee; and WALTER E. SNOW, as- 
sistant vice-president, in which of- 
fice he will head the accounts 
receivable activities for the bank’s 
northern California branches, and 
supervise lending operations in the 
field of indirect collections and 
factoring. 


WILLIAM F. REED has recently be- 
come associated with the Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as assistant vice-president. 
He was formerly with G.M.A.C. and 
will be in charge of operations in 
the bank’s instalment loan head- 
quarters. 


First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, announces the appoint- 
ment of two assistant cashiers: AL- 
BERT C. LITTLE and CHARLES 0. 
REITER. Both men have been as- 
signed to the loan section. 


The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., recently an- 
nounced the election of JOHN E. 
PARKERSON and SIMPSON D. KIDD, JR. 
as vice-president and assistant vice- 
president, respectively. 


The election of ALFRED D. POLSEY 
as assistant trust officer was re- 
cently announced by the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. He was 
formerly assistant cashier in the 
Trust Department. 


FRANCIS S. WILLIAMS, a partner 
of F. Eberstadt & Co., has been 
elected president of Chemical Fund, 
Inc. He succeeds F. EBERSTADT who 
becomes chairman of the board, a 
newly created office. 
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. Frederick Gidge N. Hall Layman 

’s Four former assistant trust offi- | 

id | cers, CLARENCE W. FRANK, EDWARD | 

le E. LORIOT, HELMUTH T. SWENSON, and 

id F. MILTON WIEGMAN, have been 
made trust officers of the Manu- | 
facturers Trust Company, New | 

- York. Their respective periods of | 

m | service add up to 96 years. WILLIAM | 

s- | w. Lyon, formerly an_ assistant | 

t. treasurer, was advanced to assist- | 

id ant vice-president as were former 

in | assistant secretaries JAMES B. 

i- AGNEW, FREDERICK GIDGE, and GAIUS 
W. MERWIN, JR. Also announced was 
the appointment of eight new as- 

k, sistant secretaries: WILLIAM HAUPT- 

o MANN, GILBERT LAWRENCE, GEORGE A. 

of MENSI, JOHN O’BRIEN, PARKER M. 

@, REED, JOHN J. SCHMID, HAROLD WwW. 

S- | smiTH, and JAMES J. WATERS. 

a 
N. HALL LAYMAN has been ad- 
al vanced from second vice-president 

n- to vice-president of The Northern 

E. Trust Company of Chicago. 

IR. 

e- JOHN A. SMITH has been elected 
an assistant cashier of the LaSalle 
National Bank, Chicago. 

EY 

‘e- Lincoln National Bank and Trust 

ral Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., made 

ras the observance of its 50th Anniver- 
he sary the occasion for the publication 
of a brochure entitled “Highlights 
in a Half Century of Progress.” 
yer | Said President Charles H. Buesch- 
en ing in a foreword, “Men, money 
nd, and vision . . . these are the ele- | 
rho ments which combine to form the 
La framework of a sound financiall 


structure.” 
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$4 2° 2 copy 


Speed up transit work. The new 1955 

A. B. A. Key Book with Check Routing 
Symbols is now available. It contains 

all annual changes in transit numbers and 
check routing symbols. Make sure your 
organization has enough copies of the latest 
edition for completely efficient operation. 


Order yours today. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
P.O. BOX 7600 - CHICAG® Go, tae, 







Hayden, Stone & Co., New York, ROBERT F. AHLBORN, C. BARSE HAFF, 
last month announced that HOWARD FRANK MAURO and WILLIAM L. ROCK- 
S. THOMAS, a consulting engineer, HOLZ as assistant treasurers. WIL- 
had been admitted as a special LIAM B. KEHRT was named chief en- 
partner. gineer of the building department, 
and Ss. C. WISELY was appointed 
HERBERT T. GREENFIELD, formerly auditor of the London office. 
with the Bank of America, has re- 
cently joined the staff of the Bank NABAC to Graduate First Class 
of Nevada as vice-president and 
credit supervisor. The third session of The NABAC 
School for Bank Auditors and 
ERIC J. MILES was recently elected Comptrollers, to be held at the Uni- 
a vice-president in the Investment versity of Wisconsin, will be marked 
Division of Peoples First National by the graduation at the close of the 
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ARTHUR B. GRIFFIN, JR. and £. Gc. three years ago. This year’s enrol- 
GRIMM, former assistant treasurers ™ent of 258 will include bankers 
of Bankers Trust Company, New from 43 states, Hawaii, and Wash- 
York, have been advanced to the ington, D.C. In addition to the 51 
post of assistant vice-president, and Seniors, there will be 98 juniors and 
DAVID SUMMERS has been made as- 109 freshmen. Director of the school 
sistant manager of the bank’s Lon-__is Clarence H. Lichtfeldt, comptrol- 
don branch. Other changes in the ler, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
official staff include the election of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Insurance Company of North 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 







Sept. 25-28—ABA Convention, Chicago, Ill. 
Oct. 13-14— Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
Nov. 3-4— Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Rice Hotel, Houston 

Dec. 1-3—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
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Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 


11-14—National Security Traders Association, annual convention, Mackinac Island, 
Mich. 


Sept. 16-17—Investment Bankers Association, Board of Governors, Chicago 
Sept. 21-23—Association of Stock Exchange Firms, Board of Governors, Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 10-13—NABAC 31st Annual Convention, Denver, Colo. 


Oct. 13-16—National Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Westward-Ho 
Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 





















National Cash Register Co. . .3rd Cover 

New York Terminal Warehouse 

Oct. 26-29—Consumer Bankers Association, annual convention, Sans Souci Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Nov. 14-18—Financial Public Relations Association, 40th annual convention, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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July 24-29—Consumer Credit Management Program, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 








July 24- 


Aug. 6—Financial Public Relations School, Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill. 
July 24- 
Aug. 6—National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 
Aug. 7-19—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Aug. 22- 
Sept. 3—School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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SHOWN HERE ARE THREE of the bank’s 7 National Teller Machines which handle 


the ever-increasing number of customers accurately, efficiently and quickly. 


MR. HAROLD J. BACON, Executive Vice 
President, who evaluates below the 
performance of this bank’s National 
System. 


THE HOME STATE BANK of Crystal 
Lake, Illinois, where a National Sys- 
tem provides maximum efficiency at 
minimum cost during a period of 
phenomenal growth. 


‘Clationdl Machines in all Departments 
return 304 in yearly savings 


pay for themselves every 3 years!” 
—Home State Bank of Crystal Lake, Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


“In the last 8 years,” explains Mr. 
Bacon, “our Bank has enjoyed phe- 
nomenal growth. The purchase of Na- 
tional Accounting Machines permit- 
ted us to cope with ever-increasing 
operational problems. Our National 
System now includes 7 Class 41 Bank 
Teller Machines, 2 Proof Machines, 
8 Bookkeeping Machines, 1 Unit Plan 
Savings Machine and the very effi- 
cient Multiple-Duty Typewriter- 
Bookkeeping Machine, handling in- 
ternal records and special applica- 
tions. 

“Our Nationals provide many ben- 
efits such as simplicity of operation, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on1o 


ease in training bank personnel and 
maximum in audit control. In addi- 
tion, we realize many savings in lower 
stationary costs, elimination of over- 
time, reduced maintenance and de- 
preciation costs, and above all, better 
utilization of bank personnel. 

‘“‘We use National machines in all 
major operating departments of our 
bank and they return 35% in yearly 
savings. Thus they pay for them- 
selves every 3 years! Continuing use 
pays us gratifying dividends on our 
equipment investment.” 

How would you like to have divi- 
dends like these for your bank? A 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


National System soon pays for itself 
out of the time and money it saves, 
then goes on year after year returning 
this saving as handsome profit. Your 
nearby National representative, a 
trained systems analyst, will gladly 
show you how Nationals can save 
time and money for your bank. Call 
him today. His number is in the yel- 
low pages of your phone book. 
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What happened to the waiting line? 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


Every year, fewer people wait in line to pay bills with cash. . . 
it's so much more convenient, quick, and safe to pay by check. 
But you give these new customers even more than con- 
venience and safety when the checks you supply are litho- 
graphed on La Monte Safety Papers. You give them the feeling 
of prestige that comes with using a product of the highest 
quality. Investigate La Monte Safety Papers now. Your lithog- 


rapher will show you samples . . . or we will gladly send 
them direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1Npivipuaizep check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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